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In perfection of Construction and 
Operation. 


i’ HOWES & EWELL, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


~ 12 TO 18 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Elevating + and + Conveying + Machinery + a + Specialty. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


Elevator Machinery 


AND SUPPLIES 


——OR—— 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


appeee EITHER STEAM OR HORSE- POWER, 


The FROST MFG.CO., Galesburg, Ill. 
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FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


USED IN ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES, FLOUR AND RICE MILLS, COTTON AND LINSEED OIL MILLS, ETC, IRON AND ZINC FOR ROLLING SCREENS, CORN SCREENS, GRAIN 
DRYERS; PERFORATED FLOOR FOR KILNS USED FOR DRYING OATS, CORN, FRUIT. ETC. SMUT MILL JACKETS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES MADE TO ORDER, 
| WE WILL RENEW YOUR SIEVES FOR OAT SEPARATORS, RECEIVING RIDDLES, OORN SCREENS, ETC., ON SHORT NOTICE, 


SAA PLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


ROLLING SCREENS 


FOR ALL KINDS OF GRAIN SEED§, ETC. ANY SIZE, LIGHT OR HEAVY. COMPLETE, WITH OR WITHOUT SHAFT, 
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| DIAMETERS—18-inch, 24-inch, 30-inch, by lengths to suit. Made entirely of 
| Iron or Iron and Zinc. The SHELL or CASE can have two or more sizes of 
| perforation and is so made that it can be easily removed or changed at any time. 

} Screens furnished complete, as per cut. They are light, strong, durable and 
! 


DIAMETERS—?24 and 32 inches. LENGTHS—14 to 16 feet. 


cheap, and can be made to any dimensions at short notice. 
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AND THE 
Most Complete BSieves Maoe. 


FOR CLEANING FLAX SEED FOR SHIPPING OR 
SOWING YOU WILL FIND THAT OUR REELS HAVE 
LARGE CAPACITY, AND WILL MAKE THE SEED 
a phere PERFECTLY CLEAN AS IT IS POSSIBLE 
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With Perforated Zinc Bottoms 


AND PAN 


+-FOR HOLDING SAND AND DIRT.-+ 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 


Write for Prices, stating Size or Capacity 
wanted. 


THe HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO, 


Nos, 224 and 226 North Union Street, CHICAGO. 
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ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association met in conven- 
tion at Peoria Oct. 18. About forty members were pres- 
ent, A number of topics of interest were discussed, 
among them ‘‘Track Weight and Clean Bills of Lading,” 
“Chicago El.vator Charges,” “Inter-State Commerce 
Law,” ‘‘Insurance,” ‘‘Storage in Country Elevators,” and 
“The Landlord’s Lien Law.” The evening session was 
devoted to the reports of officers and a discussion of the 
question, ‘‘Does the Association Pay?” It was decided 
by a unanimous vote that it did. The convention passed 
resolutions of sorrow and respect for the death of Mr. 
John Penfield of Rantoul, a member of the executive 
board, and B. C. Beach of Champaign was elected by ac- 
climation to fill the vacancy. Springfield was selected as 
the place for holding the semi-annual meeting next 
June, 


TROUBLE IN THE CAMP. 


President A. M. Wright of the Chicago Board of 
Trade is occupying the unpleasant position of a man be- 
tween two fires. About the first of July, when the anti- 
bucke‘-shop law went into effect, the directors gave Mr. 
Wright undivided authority to wage war against these 
annoying hangers-on of the legitimate traders, and with 
his accustomed energy he entered into the fight with un- 
compromising determination. Then his troubles began. 
He was accused of all sorts of blunders, mistakes and 
misdemeanors, of favoring the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; of pursuing a narrow and injurious policy; of 
favoring the city, and of shutting off quotations to 
bucket shops in the Kast; of doing too much and too 
little. He was blamed for the dullness of trade, and for 
not consulting the very directors who placed the absolute 
power in his hand; in short he by no possible means could 
do right or please the members of the Board. 

Then came the trouble with the New York Produce 
Exchange which he was asserted to have called ‘nothing 
but a big bucket shop,” and for which he was burned in 
efligy by some of the hot-blooded young members of that 
body. Anothr grievance has just been brought up 
against him. Itis said that while he was apparently 
fighting the bucket shops, he was at the same time filling 
orders on the Board for certain ones in the city. This 
charge, which Mr. Wright does not deny, although not at 
present engaged in taking such orders, certainly showed 
an inconsistency in conduct which needs some explanation. 
The suspension of R. H. Thornton on the ground of 
some jocular remark made to Mr. Wright in regard to’ 
the continued ringing of the great bell on the floor of the 


Board of Trade, is the latest cause of complaint against 


he presiding officer, and the members feel that in this 


case he has overstepped his authority. Mr. Wright has 
evidently not found his position so far a bed of roses, 
and will scarcely be anxious to retain it for another year. 


A PECULIAR WHEAT. 


A peculiar wheat is described by Mr. J. Oliver Smith 
of Rosciada, N. M., who sent us some heads, one of 


which we have had engraved and which accompanies this 
article. Mr. Smith says: ‘This wheat is raised generally 
by the Pueblo Indians, of this territory, by whom it is 
called ‘Siete Espigas,’ meaning ‘seven heads,’ and its 
origin is traced back to Montezuma. It is of such a 
nature that it will not mix with any other kind of wheat, 
it will not create any smut, and it will undergo the 
longest drouth or the heaviest rains without receiving any 


injury from either, and last, but not least of all its quali-. 


ties, itis the hardest wheat to grind that I have ever 
handled in my thirty years’ experience as a miller.” 


In some parts of Dakota farmers have been obliged to 
haultheir wheat home again, as the warehouses are all 
full and no cars can be procured to ship the grain. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSES. 


A correspondent in one of the daily papers calls at- 
tention to the fact that the warehouse people who have 
located on Carquinez straits have steadily encroached 
upon the channel of stream and that their depredations 


; have gone to such great lengths that a natural process of 


damming is now in progress which ultimately may cause 
an overflowing of the waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin and the destruction of a vast amount of valuable 
property through the valleys. The straits of Carquinez 
was no place to locate the warehouses and it is question- 
able if their owners have any indefeasable legal right to 
maintain them in their present location. It is a fact that 
the supervisors of Contra’ Costa and Solano counties are 
empowered ‘‘to grant franchises and privileges to drive 
piles, build wharves and storehouses on the straits to the 
greatest depth attainable by piles,” but it may be ques- 
tioned if it was ever intended that they might raise the bed 
of the stream by assisting a natural process and then 
drive their piles, under the county franchise. In such an 
interpretation of the law the wharf builders might span 
the straits at its widest point in the course of a few years 
and completely obstruct the natural outlet of the torrent 
of waters from the high Sierra Nevadas. If the ware- 
house people are not reasonably conservative in the use of 
the extraordinary rights and privileges which have been 
granted them they may be called upon by the people of 
the state to explain how they acquired title to the property 
over which they now exercise the rights of ownership. 

In any eventthey have not made a wise selection of a 
permanent site for a warehouse center. The King street 
warehouses are better located as we view the probable in- 
crease in the volume of commerce of the port. The 
Humboldt warehouses at Spear and Harrison street or 
any of the number at Rincon Point have advantages over 
those located on the straits which cannot be overcome. 
Commercial minds in San Francisco have said that to bring 
ship and car together was the greatest desideratum in tlie 
advancement of the commerce of the port. ‘Warehouse 
people have been among the stanchest supporters of the 
proposition. They have seen the advantages in the location 
at Rincon Point and at King street and more of them now 
are looking that way. Some have gone still further out, 
to the Potrero and even beyond, in the search for a suita- 
ble warehouse site on the bay shore. At the Potrero the 
great desideratum has been found and the great feat has 
been accomplished. There never is a week that some 
foreign vessel, ship or steamer does not arrive at the 
Potrero to discharge cargo consigned to the great manu- 
facturing companies there located: The locomotive comes 
up to the inner confines of their territory and takes away 
incarload lots and trainloads the product of their in- 
dustry. Here ship and car have been brought together in 
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good earnest. Here the warchousemen could have found 
a place where the model warehouses of the world might 
have been constructed. Ships of the deepest tonnage 
could dock at their wharves, and switches and side tracks 
from the main line could be run, as they actually have 
been in several cases, inside the warehouses, giving the 
greatest facilities in the loading and unloading of cars and 
in the taking and discharging of cargoes. Commerce in 
San Francisco is steadily going southward and it is only a 
question of a few years when all the greater manufactur- 
ing and mercantile enterprises of the metropolis must 


find a place down along the bay shore from Rincon Point | 


out to the Potrero.— Change. 


MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA GRAIN 
CROPS. 


The Pioncer Press of St. Paul, Minn., has published an 
estimate of the grain crops inthe state and territory, 
based on reports from its own correspondents in every 
wheat-growing county of these two sections. The same 
correspondents, the Press says, have served it faithfully 
for four years, and their information may be relied on as 
accurate. The basis of the wheat acreage for Minnesota 
are the figures furnished by Mr. H. Stockenstrom, assist- 
ant secretary of state and statistician, whose report is 
made up from assessors’ reports. The average yield per 
acre is 1214 bushels, which on 3,046,000 acres (Mr. Stock- 
enstrom’s report) would yield 38,085,000 bushels. In Da- 
kota the increase in wheat acreage this year is about 400,- 
000, making a total of 3,075,000. The average yield per 
acre is 153 bushels, making the total crop 47,662,000. 
This means a total crop for Minnesota and Dakota of 
85,747,000, or 86,000,000 in round numbers, as the exact 
average in Minnesota was 12.7 bushels. In Southern 
Minnesota the wheat cropis almost a failure, many 
counties raising but little over the requirements for 
bread and seed. The present crop in Minoesota is 8,710,- 
000 bushels less than the crop of 1886, reported by the 
state department, 
amount given by the Washington bureau. In Dakota 
the crop is about the same as last year. In the upper 
portion of the Red river valley the yizld has been very 
heavy, averaging over twenty bushels per acre. In the 
southern portion of. the territory and in the great Jim 
river country, where the crop was practically a failure 
in 1886, there isa very good average one this year, so 
that taking the territory over, it has produced about as 
much in 1887 as in 1886. 

The quality of wheat in both Minnesota and Dakota 
is generally good, a large proportion of it grading No. 
1 hard, and taking the average of the state and territory, 
it is about as good a crop as is raised in the Northwest. 
The continued succession of wheat crops on the same 
ground has rendered the crops for the past two or three 
years very seedy, and much complaint has been made 
on this account. Wheat received at Minneapolis and 
Duluth has to be cleaned, and the farmer is docked for 
the dirt. The average dockage this year is three and 
one-half pounds. This loss always falls on the farmer 
and is seriously felt. 

The indications are that while the crop will not be 
large enough to have any great surplus after all require- 
ments have been met, it is still large enough to remove 
all fears of a serious famine. Most of the old crop of 
wheat remaining in farmers’ hands at the beginning of the 
crop year of 1886 was brought out and sold during the 
great wheat corner at Chicago in June, leaving only about 
2,000,000 bushels at the beginning of the present year. 
The demand for flour this year has been phenomenal, 


and the mills, both at Minneapolis and in the 
country, have consumed a much larger amount 
of wheat than during any similar period in the 


last five years. At the lowest estimates the mills 
will consume 30,000,000 before the next crop; there will 
be required for bread and seed 16,000,000, making 46,- 
000,000 for tae Minneapolis mills, to feed the people a 
year and sow the next crop, leaving about 48,000,000 for 
shipment from Minneapoiis and Duluth for outside mills 
and for consumption by county mills in the state and ter- 
ritory. These requirements, as estimated by the editor of 
the Market Record, an acknowledged authority, are 44,000,- 
000, which would leave a surplus of about 4,000,000 bushels. 

The crop of coarse grains raised in Minnesota and Da: 
kota this year will exceed that of last, though the increase 
is due more to increase of acreage than yield. The corn 
crop in Minnesota is much better than that of last year, 
the increase being about 2,600,000. The quality is gener- 


and about 4,000,000 less than the 


ally very good. The oats crop is a large one, giving a 
total of 39,631,000, against 85,875,000 last year. The 
quality is not so good, owing to the chinch bug and dry 
weather in the early part of the season, and the heavy 
rains about harvest time. 

The corn crop of Dakota is estimated at 23,000,000 
bushels, and the quality is excellent and would grade as 
No. 1 on the Chicago market. About 1,000,000 acres 
were sown in oats, andthe crop raised is estimated at 40,- 
000,000 bushels. The quality is excellent and the average 
yield from 35 to 70 bushels, some reports giving the yield 
from 80 to 90 bushels to the acre. 


COVERING FOR STEAM PIPES AND 
BOILERS. 


Using steam pipes without covering them with a non- 
conductor of heat, is like pumping water into a trough 
with holes in it; you must pump more water than is 
actually needed, or stop up the holes; you must generate 
more steam than is actually needed, or cover the pipes to 
prevent radiation of heat and consequent condensation. 
Heat is the power that creates the expansive force of 


we find that the best coverings are those which consist of if 
light porous or fibrous material, such as wool felt, 
mineral wool or asbestos fiber. 

The wool felt is of the same consistency as blotting 
paper, and its utility as an insulator of heat is realized 
when compared with copper and iron. Copper conducts 
1,900 times as much heat as blotting paper, and 1,600 
times as much as wool. Iron conducts 6,500 times as 
much heat as blotting paper, and 721 times as much as 
wool. 

The above cuts combine all the advantages of fire-proof 
coverings, being 1 inch of fibrous fire-proof material and 


Y¢ inch of wool felt, and are practically indestructible, ° 


will outlast the surfaces of pipe they cover and protect, 
and their remarkable heat-insulating qualities are un- 
equaled by any covering in the market. This is proved 
by scientific facts regarding the material they are com- 
posed of, by the indorsement of experts, by the quantities 
in use and preference shown over other coverings, and 
the savings in fuel from 10 to 40 per cent., besides other 
advantages resulting from their use. They are very light, 
easily applied, and present a neat, uniform and finished 
appearance on the pipes, etc. 

Another excellent covering is mineral wool, cased in 
sheet iron. It is an excellent non-conductor of heat, very 


light, is incombustible, and, therefore, cannot char, burn 
rr 


steam, and the loss of heat from steam pipes represents 
the loss of an actual amount of energy, an increased con- 
sumption of fuel, and an increased cost of running the 
steam plant, besides the unnecessary wear and tear and 
racking of pipes, by sudden expansion and contraction, 
and the heating of buildings, adding to their unsanitary 
condition. 

To illustrate this enormous waste, the eminent authority, 
Thomas Box, in his practical treatise on heat, shows that 
the loss from an uncovered steam pipe, 4 inches inside 
diameter, 100 feet in length, with an initial pressure of 35 
pounds, would be 587 heat units per running foot, per 
hour, or almost a horse power. Weisbach shows that 
with a wrought-iron boiler, with 15 square meters extent 
of surface, containing water at 100 degrees, and sur_ 
rounded externally with air at 20 degrees, the water is 
hourly deprived by cooling of 14,115 degrees of heat, 
which must be replaced by heat from another source, to 
maintain the temperature of 100 degrees. He further 
demonstrates that if the boiler is jacketed, the loss of heat 
by radiation hourly to be 1,743 degrees, or only about one- 
eighth as much loss of heat takes place as in the case of 
an unprotected boiler. : } 

From experiments made by disinterested authorities, 


or rot. 

The seams and joints are made with great care, and 
are neat in appearance and thoroughly tight, and no 
friction or injury from the exterior can abrade the 
outside of covering, causing the particles or fibers to 
sift out and injure journals, slides, etc., as happens 
with fibrous coverings encased in thin paper jackets. 
For hot blast pipes or parties preferring a plastic 
covering on steam pipes, boiler tops, we would recom- 
mend a cement containing a large per centage of 
asbestos fiber and infusorial earth, commonly called 
“fossil-meal.”’ 

This composition, for lightness, efficiency and dura- 
bility is unexcelled; is elastic, and will not crack from 
expansion of surfaces, and adheres tightly to same; 
| is easily replaced and can be used again. The com- 
position keys itself through the meshes of the wire 
lathing, where air space is adopted, and this adds to its 
efficiency. 

We. would draw the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of John A. McConnell & Co., 119 Water 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa., and would recommend our 
readers to communicate with them when requiring goods 
of this kind. 


ELEVATOR-BUIi DING IN THE 
NORTHWEST. 


A vast amount of lumber has gone into elevator build- 
ing in the past two or three years, particularly in the 
Northwest, and more especially in Minneapolis and Du- 
luth. The short crop has made pertinent the question 
whether elevator building has not been overdone. In 
Duluth, for instance, there is a storage capacity of 19,- 
000,000 bushels. The total receipts of wheat at that point 
up to the first of November had reached only about 5,- 
090,000 bushels, and all the big storehouses were practi- 
cally empty. This means, of course, that the investment 
in the big storehouses up there cannot be a remunerative 
one. The situation is a little better in Minneapolis, where 

over 12,000,000 bushels have been received and where the 
storage capacity is not so great. In the country, too, in 
many of the smaller places the multiplication of elevators 
has been greater than the situation requires. These are 
only local conditions, however. Along all the new lines 
of railroad elevators will be necessary, and the country 
sooner or later will grow up to the storage capacity now 
afforded, but in the opinion of the best informed elevator 
men there will be much less building in their line in the 
next two or three years than there has been in the past. 
— Mississippi Valley Lumberman. 


A Chicago paper states that twenty-one counties of 
Kansas will have a surplus of corn; twenty-four have 
enough to meet local requirements, and the remaining 
counties will be purchasers to a greater or less extent. 

During the last session of the Illinois legislature a law 
was passed ordering all the railway companies to use the 
Hopper scales for the transfer and weighing of grain, 
None of them have yet complied with the law, although 
several are preparing to do so. These scales are very 
expensiv2, requiring the construction of houses similarto _ 
elevators, and costing from $15,000 to $20,000 each, 
which is probably the cause of the delay. i ie 


_ bushels still available for export. 
000 bushels will be required without the United States on 
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AT KANSAS CITY. 


The growth of Kansas City has been along many par- 
allel lines, one of which is fine public and business build- 
ings. Our engraving shows the new Board of Trade 
building, now in process of construction and about fin- 
ished, exteriorily. It was commenced last March. It is 
seven stories high above the sub-basement. The walls 
are faced with press brick and terra cotta. The tower is 
to be 198 feet in height, and the dimensions of the court 
44 by 32 feet. The cost of the building is estimated at 
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CORN SHELLERS, 


BY C. W. MARSH IN “‘FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS.” 
[Continued from last month. ] 


In 1856 I used a two-hole one-horse power sheller made 
by the Dillmans of Plainfield, Ill. This had a cob car- 
rier constructed and arranged like the first described as 
constructed by Mr. Adams, except thst the slate consisted 
of folded strips of sheet metal. These presented a 
rounded face, but at intervals along the carrier, the front 
lip or a fold of a slat was left up, to engage with lagging 


and what settlements infringing purchasers made I do 
not know, but I believe they carried closed lips thereafter. 
These old machines had fans and did good clean work. 
Cob carriers and fans were usually at that time a!tach- 
ments to power shellers; hand shellers, which were made 
by the parties mentioned, by Mr. Galt or Galt & Tracey 
at Sterling, Ill., and others in the West, were mostly of 
the ‘‘Clinton” or the ‘‘Burrall” types, and generally with- 
out separating devices, or with such as I have described 
for shooting out the cobs. After cob carriers and fans 
had been added to picker-wheel shellers, the next step in 
development was the elevator, which device takes the 
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$550,000. The officers and {directors are as follows: E. 
H. Allen, President; H. M. Holden, First Vice-President; 
H. M. Kilpatrick, Second Vice-President; W. H. Miller, 
Secretary; W. H. Winants, Treasurer; J. P: Campbell, E. 
H. Webster, J. K. Davidson, E. D. Fisher, H. J. Lat- 
shaw, T. A. Wright, L. E. Irwin, J. 8. Chick, A. R, 
French. 


The domestic wheat crop of 1887 has been estimated 
by the government department of agriculture to be 450,- 
000,000 bushels. The surplus from Atlantic ports is 110,- 
000,000 bushels, of which 40,000,000 bushels have been 
exported within fourteen weeks, leaving 70,000,000 
Of this about 15,000,- 


this continent, leaving at present about 55,000,000 bushels 
available for Europe. 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING AT KANSAS CITY. 


cobs, and insure their passage up the incline to point 
of delivery outside. This feature was covered by a 
patent issued to A. Dillman, I believe, and I recollect that 
a year or two after, Haskell, Barker & Aldridge of 
Michigan City, Ind., built shellers substantially the same 
as Dillman’s, and to get over the patent they made these 
slats of sheet tin with the folds all down, but the front 
lip was left so that the operator ass’on as he saw the 
need of it could bend it up, here and thera along the 
carrier; and thus they attempted to throw upon the 
purchaser the burden of infringement. There was con- 
siderable trouble with infringers, and much feeling was 
manitested; for a man’s patent was then generally held to 
be what the Jaw had made it—his property—and depre- 
dation upon his rights therein was considered culpable 
the some as if made upon other property. At any rate 
the Michigan City firm stopped building these shellers; 
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shelled corn from under the machine and carries it up to 
be delivered into bags. This and other parts were im- 
proved and rendered more effective as the maturing ex. 
perience of manufacturers saw the need. 

As I have so far confined myself to this class, to which 
nearly all hand shellers and the majority of portable 
power shellers belong—the latter being chiefly for farm 
to farm service; and as Western inventors and makers 
have led in modern improvement, owing chiefly to the 
enormous demand which the development of this great 
corn section has made upon them, I shall continue in their 
course for a time and take other types further on, 

The next and the greatest improvement for giving ca- 
pacity to these shellers was the self-feeding device, in- 
vented by Augustus Adams along about 1860. At that 
time one and two-hole shellers—hand and power, and 
those that had been made with four holes—were fed each 
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from a table on a level with the feed throats by haad, the 
operator manipulating the ears so as to present them end- 
ways to the shelling devices; for the four-hole machine 
two men were required, one on each side cf table. But 
the capacity of the power shellers fed thus depended 
largely upon the dexterity of the attendant feeders, and 
much luss resulted. To remedy which, quoting from 
Mr. Adams: ‘In the fall of 1859 I conceived the idea of 
carrying the ears to the throats of the machine by a 
series of belts, which proved a success, although it came 
near being a failure, as the belts would carry up the corn 
faster than the throats could receive it, causing clogging. 
To avoid this difficulty I conceived the idea of making 
and placing the picker-wheels in the throats as now used, 
which gave the desired result and made the feeder a suc- 
cess, enabling the operator to feed the machine by shovel- 
ing the corn into the feeder, and thus dispensing with 
hand feeding. The whole plan of it was entirely original 
with myself, and I had never seen or heard of anything 
suggesting an idea relating to it; so it was not an ‘improve- 
ment,’ but something not before known.” This feeder 
for a four-hole sheller was constructed as follows: There 
was a long trough inclined backward from a point above 
the feeding throats of the machine, at an angle not too 
sharp to admit of the corn being carried up without much 
tumbling and rolling backward, and in this trough were 
arranged four carrying belts with lugs running parallel to 
each other, in parallel spaces corresponding to the four 
throats of the machine; the partitions that divided the 
trough into these spaces were so slop d or tapered that 
at their lower ends they scarcely rose above the level of 
the bottom of the trough, but they were gradually in- 
creased in their rise from the bottom as they approachéd 
the highest point, so the corn, shoveled promiscuously in 
at the lower end of the trough, was carried forward by 
the four belts, and as it progressed these rising partitions 
raised the ears that were lying crosswise above the lugs 
placed on the belts for the purpose of moving the corn 
upward, when, being thus released therefrom, their 
tendency was to roll backward off the edges of the parti- 
tions into the hollows between, lengthwise, and on top of 
the lugged belts, which carried them in that position up 
to the highest point, whence they were discharged straight 
down corresponding chutes into the throats of the ma- 
chine. Afterward, to prevent clogging at the throats, 
Mr. Adams placed a little picker-wheel at the side of each 
throat to aid in regularly distributing and in accelerating 
the ears as they passed to the shelling wheels. These de- 
vices were improved in form and construction from time 
to time; they worked satisfactorily and gave much greater 
capacity to the shellers, besides providing a way for en- 
largement to six holes or more, but they did not yet con- 
stitute a perfect feeder, for ears would wedge and clogs 
would still often occur at the feed throats. To remedy 
this defect and to make a positive feed the invention of 
H. A. Adams was added in 1872, which consisted in the 
location of a powerful shaft with wings or projections 
over the throats, so that in turning they seized upon the 
approaching ears, at the point where they were likely to 
hesitate and wedge—just as they touched the shelling 
wheels—and forced them along through. This device not 
only completely prevented clogging, but it also increased 
the shelling capacity largely. Another improvement in 
the construction of the feeder was made some years after 
by J. Q. and O. R. Adams, sons of Augustus Adams, but 
engaged in manufacture at Marseilles, Ill., who sub- 
stituted chains for the former belts and rollers, thus ob- 
viating the difficulties experienced—when running in 
winter—with ice and snow. 


The corn crop in Alabama this year is put down at 32,- 
290,000, against 28,893,000 bushels last year. 


A woman farmer in California has cause to be proud of 
her record in raising wheat this season. She has a farm 
of 3,000 acres; from this she harvested about 2,000 tons 
of wheat, which she sold at $31 a ton, clearing about 
$60,000. She owns a combined harvester, which will 
cut, thrash and sack 30 acres a day. When her crop was 
ready for the sickle, she started her machine, hired four 
more and the five went marching around her golden 
fields—twenty men and 120 horses, cutting, thrashing and 
sacking 150 acres of wheat each day. It kept five of the 
men busy sewing up the sacks of grain as they came from 
the separator; five drove each a 24-horse team, five tended 
each a sickle, and the other five attended each to a sepa- 
rator. In a minute the standing grain isin the sack ready 
for transportation. The owner, whose name is Crow, is 
a widow and attends to the business herself, 


Issued on Oct, 11, 1887. 

Bet?’ SurrrerR.—Frank A. Shoemaker, Buffalo, N.Y. 
(No model.) No. 371,480. Serial No. 248,059. Filed 
July 1, 1887. 

Bias? GOVERNOR FOR GRAIN CLEANERS.— Daniel Best, 
San Leandro, Cal. (No model.) No. 371,411. Serial 
No. 232,018. Filed March 22, 1887. 

Grarn ELEvator.—John A. McLennan, Chicago, Il. 
(No model.) No. 371,348. Serial No. 214,628. Filed 
Sept. 27, 1886. 

Issued on Oct. 18, 1887. 

BELT Surrrver.—Wm. H. Price, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(No model.) No. 371,625. Serial No. 285,385. Filed 
April 19, 1887. 

Beit SarrerR.—John Walker, Cleveland, Ohio. 
model.) No. 371,647. Serial No. 236,021. 
25, 1887. 

Car STarTeR.—Chas, E. Bromwell, Helena, Ark. (No 
model.) No. 371,545. Serial No. 212,389. Filed Sept. 
1, 1886. 

Friction Oxnurca.—James McDonald, Chicago, Il. 
(No model.) No. 371,606. Serial No. 222,255. Filed 
Dec. 238, 1880. 

SprraL ConvEyor.—Hans Birkholz, Milwaukee, Wis., 
assignor to Edw. P. Allis & Co, same place. (Model.) 
No. 371,542. Serial No. 246,885. Filed Aug 13, 1887. 

SprraAL ConveEyor.— William C. Marr, Onawa, Iowa. 
(No model.) No. 371,609. Serial No. 240,344. Filed 
Sept. 24, 1886. 

ELEVATOR Bucker.—John Chivill, Chicago, IIl., as- 
signor to the Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., same place. 
(No mod.) No. 371,549. Serial No. 287,588. Filed 
May 9, 1887. 

REGISTERING AND ReEcoRDING ScALE BEAM AND 
Weicut.—Edmund G. Fisher, Minneapolis, Minn. (No 
model.) No. 371,831. Serial No. 222,251. Filed Dec. 
22, 1886. 


REGISTERING AND RECORDING WEIGHING SCALE.— 
Edmund G. Fisher, Minneapolis, Minn. (No. model.) 
No. 371,832. Serial No. 224,673. Filed Jan. 18, 1887. 

TowinG Boats, Erc., in CANALS.—John M. Goodwin, 
Sharpsville, Pa., assignor of one-fourth to Irving A. 
Evans, Boston, Mass. (No model.) No. 371,680. Serial 
No. 206,895, Filed July 1, 1886. 


Issued on Oct. 25, 1837. 


(No 
Filed April 


Drive Cuain.—Henry H. Doubleday, Washington, D. 
U., assignor to Joseph A. Jeffrey, Columbus, Ohio. 
(Model.) No. 371,929. Seriai No, 128,573. Filed April 
19, 1884. 

PLATFORM ScaLu.—Stephen J. Austin, Terre Haute, 
Ind. (No model.) No. 372,055. Serial Ni. 222,092. 
Filed Dec. 20, 1886. 


Issued on Nov. 1, 1887, 


Baa HotprerR.—John §. Hageman, Mansfield, Ohio, 
assignor of one-half to David N. Stambaugh, same place. 


(No model.) No. 372,411. Serial No. 214,681. Filed 
Sept. 27, 1886. 
Batrne Press.—Moses C. Nixun, Peru, Ind. (No 


model.) No. 372,636. Serial No, 221,580. Filed Dec. 
14, 1886. 


BET Suirrine Device.—Alexander M. Dolph, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. (No model.) No. 372,523. Serial No. 
220,080. Filed Nov. 27, 1886. 


M®ANS FOR SECURING GLASS ELEVATOR Cup To BELTS. 
—Louis Rappaport, Breslau, Silesia, Prussia, Germany, 
assignor of one-half to J. Ebstein Sohne, same place. 
(No model.) No, 373,329. Serial No. 187,291. Filed 
Dec. 31, 1885. Patented in Germany Nov. 138, 1885, No. 
35,542; in Luxemburg Nov. 30, 1885, No. 618; in France 
Dec. 4, 1885, No. 172,728, and in Norway Dec. 31, 1885, 
No. 520. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR.— William C, Buchanan, Belleville, 
Til., assignor to the Harrison Machine Works, same place. 
(No model.) No. 372,452. Serial No. 231,923. Filed 
March 22, 1887. 


Gra Board ror Wacons.—John F. Daly, Philo, 


T.- (No model.) No. 372,522. 
Filed Aug. 1, 1887. 
Issued on Nov. 8, 1887. 

Baurne Press.— William F. Denlis, Cottonwood, Cal. 
(No model.) No. 372,842. Serial No. 247,290. Filed 
Aug. 18, 1887. 

Bauine Press.—William E. Ellis, Rising Sun, Ind. 
(No model.) No. 372,901. Serial No, 243,622. Filed 
July 7, 1887. 

Screw ConvEyor.—John 8. Wilson, Chicago, II. 
(No model.) No. 372,950. Serial No, 211,160. Filed 
Aug. 17, 1886. 

Grinpinc Mriu.—Stephen P. Walling, South Edmes- 
ton, N. Y. (No model.) No. 872,726. Serial No. 221,- 


201. Filed Dec. 10, 1886. 
/ 


TRADE AT PHILADELPHIA. 


PrmavpELeutid, Nov. 10, 1887. 

There has been a fair distribution of merchandise 
during the last four weeks, but no special activity was 
developed in any department. The fall trade in most 
lines has fully realized expectations, and, while a grad- 
ually declining volume of trade may be looked for during 
the next few weeks, business conditions, as arule, encour- 
age a hopeful feeling as to the future. The fall move- 
ment is keeping up in fuller volume in the South than it 
is in the Eastern Atlantic cities, but it shows a declining 
tendency in nearly all directions. The distribution, how- 
ever, all things considered, is satisfactory in volume, and 
the general trade situation is much better than it was at 
the corresponding period last year, as the larger bank 
clearings and increased railroad earnings substantially 
attest. 

The export demand for wheat has not improved, and 
speculative operators, who are influenced largely by the 
conduct of exporters, have given little support to the 
market. Asa result of this condition of trade and of the 
continued liberal receipts in the Northwest, prices have 
receded 144 to 1 cent per bushel from the figures current a 
month ago. Late advices show that there has been a 
material reduction in the stocks of wheat in Liverpool 
during the last month, but, in the face of the indifferent 
foreign demand, statistical statements of bullish imports 
have little effect on the market. Free deliveries of No. 2 
Red on account of November contracts and the unexpected 
large incredse in the visible supply, in connection with a 
contined light export demand, have unsettled the wheat 
market during the present week. Transactions in options 
were chiefly in the nature of ‘‘switches” from November 
into December. High grades are scarce, and wanted by 
millers. To-day the speculative market continued dull, 
with no important change in prices. 

Corn prices are a shade easier, but the large require- 
ments of consumers and a continued good foreign demand 
have combined to prevent any material decline that might 
otherwise have resulted from a disposition on the part of 
speculators to discount the effect of an early marketing of 
the new crop. There has been very little trading in 
futures, and no important change in prices during the 
present week. Spot lots have declined about 1 cent per 
bushel under liberal receipts and a light local trade 
demand. To-day the market for spot lots was unsettled, 
and fully a 4g cent lower under liberal receipts, and a . 
rather sluggish demand, Futures were neglected. 

Receipts of oats have continued liberal, and the market 
has been quiet and a shade lower, 

The question of trunk-line discrimination in the matter 
of export freight rates, is still under consideration by the 
Grain and Transportation Committee of the Commercial 
Exchange. The sub-committee recently appointed to col- 
lect evidence on the subject, and to confer with Exchanges 
of other cities with relation to the proper course of pro- 
cedure in the matter, has received a number of letters 
assuring the hearty co-operation of the commercial organi- 
sations of New York, Baltimore and Boston in any action 
that may be taken by the Philadelphia Commercial 
Exchange. The recent announcement that the joint com- 
mittee of the trunk lines and Central Traffic Association 
would shortly adopt a new schedule of export rates that 
would prevent a recurrence of the discrimination against 
Eastern shippers and receivers has had the effect of tem- 


Serial No. 245,871. « 
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ve 


porarily delaying aggressive action by the Eastern Ex- © 


changes. An idea of the character of the complaint 
against the railroad companies, which may yet take the 


form of charges before the Inter-State Commerce Com-) 


mission, can be gathered from the remarks toa newspaper / 
reporter recently made by Mr. J. H. Herrick, who is the h 


| 
| 
| 
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‘moyal of Smith’s and Windmill Islands. 
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Chairman of the New York Produce Exchange Com- | 


mittee appointed to prepare the case for appeal to the 
Commission, Mr. Herrick said: 

Our evidence is in perfect shape, and we are only 
awaiting the final action of the roadsin the matter, which, 
if unsatisfactory to the demands of the situation, will 
send us at once before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission. Copies of through bills of lading are in our 
possession for shipments of provisions, which include all 
terminal charges in New York, Philadelphia or Boston, 
at 27 cents per 100 pounds, through from Chicago to 
London or Liverpool, while the lowest rate that any sea- 
board merchant can secure for shipments from Chicago to 
any domestic port is 30 cents per 100 pounds, or 8 cents 
more per 100 pounds than the through rate to Europe for 
the same goods and from the same point of shipment. 
The effect of: this discrimination on the exporting interests 
centered in this locality has been practically to kill them. 
Well-known brands of flour manufactured in Minnesota 
can to-day be brought cheaper in London than in the 
New York market as a direct result of export rate of dis- 
crimination, which admits of a cheaper delivery in London 
than in New York. One important fact we have dis- 
covered, and that is the special influence to which this 
export market is indebted for the present condition of 
things—the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. We have 
positive proof that this company has virtually subsidized 
a prominent steamship line plying between Philadelphia 
and Europe, and, as a natural result, the other lines have 
been compelled to meet export cuts forced upon them by 
the Pennsylvania rivalry. 

The action of the trunk lines in carrying grain to Eu- 


rope was again considered at a meeting held at the Com- | 


mercial Exchange on Monday, Nov. 7. The subject of 
excessive charges and discrimination against Eastern con- 


sumers and receivers by the through-freight contracts was | 
discussed in all its bearings at the meeting. The subject | 
was finally referred to a committee to collect facts and | 


evidence, with the view of further action by the members 
of the Exchange. 


It may be a technieal compliance with the long and | 
short haul provision of the Inter-State Commerce Law, ; 


for the railroad companies to carry grain and flour on 
through bills of lading, from the West to Liverpool, as 
cheaply as they transport the same commodities from the 
same starting point to the Atlantic sea-board. They are 
not under compulsion to charge less for the short service 
than for the long haul, which includes the short haul, 
although they are not permitted to charge more. But the 
transportation of freight from Chicago or intermediate 
points to Europe at the price charged for carrying it 
from the Western shipping place to New York or Phila- 
phia, is a discrimination against the Eastern consumer or 
receiver, who pays not only the same rate of freight as 
the exporter, but is mulcted in the cost of terminal ex- 
penses not paid by exporters of through freight. 

It may be doubted whether the railroad companies can 
stretch the ‘‘long haul” to include steamship transporta- 
tion beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. But, 
in any event, it is evident that inland freight charges are 
excessive; and being so, they are a proper subject for 
complaint to the Inter-State Commerce Commission. The 
merchants who feel that their business has been injured 
by this discrimination in favor of through shipping, should 
test the efficacy of the law in its present shape before 
they advocate the remedy of additional legislation. 

Correspondence between Philadelphia shippers and 
merchants in Bristol, England, indicates a growing inter- 
est in the scheme to increase the steamship facilities of 
this port. The completion of a covered dock and rail- 
road track connections, for the accommodation of tran- 


santlantic general cargo business at Port Richmond, is the j 


basis for the general belief that negotiations are on foot, 
looking to the establishment of a new line. Rumor con- 
nects the Dominion Line of steamers, formerly operated 
by William Brockie at this port, with the negotiation. 
Parties in a position to know, however, deny that any 


_ definite arrangement has yet been made with that or any 


other company. No doubt is entertained in shipping 
circles, however, but that some outcome of the develop- 
ment of terminal facilities at Port Richmond is extremely 
probable in the near future. 

Trimble & Howell, grain receivers and shippers of this 
city, have established a branch house at Indianapolis, 
under the firm name of Trimble, Howell & Co., of which 


Charles E. Culpepper, who has been identified with the 


firm here, will be manager. 
The Maritime Fxchange is vigorously urging the re 
They declare 


that ‘‘there are but two alternatives—to go ahead and get 
these snags out of the way of the shipping interests of 
Philadelphia, or else sit still, supinely, and see the com- 
merce of the city drop away to enrich other ports.” 

There is very little demand for grain freights, and 
offerings of tonnage are light. Steamers are nominally 
quoted at 3s. 3d. for prompt loading for Cork for orders, 
and direct Continent, Liverpool and Glasgow berth rooms 
in regular line steamers, quoted at 344d. 

SOs, 1D; 


THE WHEAT BERRY. 


The annexed engraving of a grain of wheat, magnified 
fifteen diameters, with a description of the component 
parts thereof, is furnished by Mr. Anton Schwarzwaelder, 
of the A. Schwarzwaelder Mfg. Co. of Belleville, Ill. 
The first coatings, from 1 to 4, are light, hardly colored 
at all, and embracing three hundredths (;%)) of the 


weight of the grain. They are very fragile and and easily 
pulverized, and can be readily removed by good cleaning 
machines" 

Coatings 4 and 5, which contain a little flour, from the 
bran particles. Layer 5 is of an orange color, and pretty 
tough as well as firmly cohesive with the parts that touch 
it; also, it is a little sticky and surrounded by cerealine. 


1-2. Epidermis (Husk.) 6. Gluten Cells. 
3. Fruit Cover. 7-8-9. Starch Cells. 
4-5. Seed Cover. 10. Germ. 


These coatings and germ, 10, exert the most damaging in- 
fluence on grinding. The layer is represented as sepa 
rated from the parts adjoining, in orderto protrude more 
clearly. Itis colorless and composed of cells that contain 
flour less white, but more glutenous. 

The layers, 7, 8 and9 designate the whitest bulks of 
flour which, simultaneou: ly, contain the largest amount of 
starch. Such flour, originally appearing under the form 
of middlings (as also that contained in layer No. 6) is 
comprised in a considerable number of cells which are 
surrounded by a texture or a sort of aweb. Now, the 
latter not being as white as the middlings. or fleur itself, 
it is advisable to spare it in the milling process. But even 
more to be taken care of is the mother germ (embryo) 
which contains some oily particles that ought not to be 
mixed with the flour, 


CORN AND COB MEAL. 


To get the full benefit of feeding corn and cob meal to 
animals, it must be ground to a fine flour, thus liberating 
all the nutritive qualities contained in both grain and cob. 
A good authority of this subject says, that when the cob 
is finely ground, it is evenly mixe1 with the corn meal, 
and that taken thus into the stomach of the animal it 
separates the concentrated food of the cornmeal, is made 
more porous and easily digested, and thus keeps the 
animal in better healtt than when fed on pure corn meal 


Corn tends to produce fat rather than milk, and as a 
food for cows it is inferior to oats, barley or mill feed. 


‘familiar with the market price of wheat at Parsons. 


FUTURES IN WHEAT. 


[By Albert C, Stevens in Quarterly Jowrnal of Heonomics.| 

Trading in contracts for the future delivery of wheat 
has grown to large proportions in the United States of 
late years. And, when attempts were made during the 
past summer to corner the wheat market at Chicago and 
at San Francisco, the enormous amount of capital so em- 
ployed, and the predominance of speculative activity at 
those cities, naturally drew unusual attention to what has 
been described as gambling in our chief food staple. 
Leading newspapers throughout the country roundly de- 
nounced the speculators for the derangement of trade and 
the abnormal prices resulting from attempted corners, 
and, as so often in the past, called in question the legality 
as well as the morals of what is known as “‘the future 
contract.” 

The future contract is the agreement, often erroneously 
called an ‘‘option,” by which the seller binds himself to 
deliver a certain quantity of wheat at a specified price at a 
datenamed. The form for these contracts, in use at the 
New York Produce Exchange, is as follows, grain con- 
tract—(‘‘future.”) 


NBWV ORK veers 0b Ove 

In consideration of $1 in hand paid, the receipt of which is 

hereby acknowledged...........0.++. have this day sold to (or 

DOU Dita, HON) eeriteralbee sisreieiwva lata = DUSNEIS FOLsieralclate sinieterscer sia New 

York inspection, at............ cents per bushel, deliverable 
at seller’s (or buyer’s) option,..........sssseeeeee Leis 

SLCATC tor Bee ore Cepek AR eran 


This contract is made in view of and in all respects sub- 
ject to, the by-law) and rules established by the New 
York Produce Exchange. 

If the contract be for 8,000 bushels of No. 2 red winter 
wheat, September delivery, the ‘‘option” consists in its 
resting with the buyer or the seller (whichever the con- 
tract specifies), to say on what day in that month the de- 
livery shall be made. 

Let us suppose that a general storekeeper ora local 
grain buyer has received at Parsons, Kan., in odd lots, or 
has been through the country and bought some 16,000 
bushels of wheat, and has had it delivered at the elevator 
alongside the railway. The farmers in Labette and sur- 
rounding counties in Kansas presumably take the Parsons 
Sun, and, in addition to keeping themselves informed as 
to the price of wheat at Chicago and New York daily, are 
The 
jatter depends primarily on quotations at St. Louis, and 
indirectly on those from New York, winter wheat mar- 
kets; for winter wheat is raised in Kansas. The Parsons 
price is nominally the St. Louis price, less the cost of 
transportation thither. The local shipper believes that 
his 16,000 bushels will grade No. 2, New York inspec- 
tion, and has paid, on an average, about 54 cents per 
bushel for it. We will further suppose the cost of ship- 
ment to New York to be 25 cents per bushel. It is Aug- 
ust. The late ‘iniquitous speculation and attempted 
corner at Chicago have killed trading in wheat,” and the 
price at New York has fallen to 80 cents, with the mar- 
ket likely to drag for some time; but telegraphic report 
reveals a more active market at New York, with an ad- 
vance of 144 cents. Thereupon this speculative wheat 
buyer wires a New York grain commission house to sell 
for his account, September delivery, 16;000 bushels of 
wheat, and proceeds to load his grain into cars and send 
it to New York to meet his contract. The New York 
merchant goes upon the floor of the Produce Exchange 
and sells (by contract) for September delivery, 16,000 
bushels of wheat, which particular grain is at that mo- 
ment in a little elevator out in Kansas, The purchaser of 
this wheat represents an English house, which imports 
wheat to sell to millers in the United Kingdom. The 
Parsons merchant sold when he did on a ‘‘bulge,” beliey- 
ing that the general outlook for the next six weeks fa- 
vored a low and dull marhet, and wishing to get the ben- 
efit of the temporary advance. The exporter bought 
when he did on a direct order from the firm abroad. But 
within two hours of twenty-four hours the exporter, find- 
ing ocean freights tending downward, seeing also a pros- 
pective decline in prices, and believing that he will be 
able to make better arrangements for export at a later 
day and still meet the wants of his principals, sells 16,000 
bushels of wheat—this particular 16,000 being in mind— 
to a New York miller, who, for reasons of his own, wants 
it. A day later—or, perhaps on the same day—the miller, 
finding a fractional advance in prices and aiming at a 
subsequent purchase to supply his mill, in turn sells 16,- 
000 bushels of wheat for September delivery. It is pur- 
chased by a member of the Produce Exchange, because 
he ‘‘thinks it cheap” or for ‘purely speculative reasons,” 
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bourne and Sidney, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 


who disposes of it, either at a small loss or profit, to 
another ‘‘scalper,” and so on, until sales have been made 
perhaps twenty times. 

This brings us to a consideration of the means by which 
future contracts are closed out in actual practice. All 
future contracts (New York and Chicago) contemplate 
the actual delivery of the grain, and they may be closed 
out only in one of three ways: 

1. By the actual delivery of the grain, which may be by 

elevator or warehouse receipts or by the moving of the 
grain alongside, if from commission merchant to exporter. 
Under this head, too, comes the system of delivery on 
what are termed ‘‘transferable orders.” The contracts on 
the New York Produce Exchange read, we will say, 
“‘sellers’ option,” which refers to the day on which the 
grain shall be delivered. In the case of repeated sales of 
16,000 bushels of September wheat given above, suppose 
the actual wheat arrive1 at New York Sept. 10, and that 
the final buyer in the list of, say, twenty who had been 
trading in it, an exporter, having freight room engaged, 
wants just 16,000 bushels to make a cargo. By means of 
a transferable order, the merchant who first sold the 16,- 
000 bushels, September delivery, and to whom the wheat 
was consigned, delivers the wheat to the twentieth man 
in line, each of the intermediate traders signing it and 
passing it along in succession. In this way all the ‘‘trades” 
between the original seller and the last in line are 
wiped out by each of the pairs of buyers and sellers pay- 
ing one another “differences,” as compared with the ‘‘set- 
tlement price” established each day. 
2. By indirect settlement, which may be described as 
delivery by clearing the contracts. Wemay suppose that 
the New York merchant who first sold the 16,000 bushels 
of September wheat received, soon after, a cable order to 
buy 16,000 bushels of September wheat. He encounters the 
man to whom he had previously sold that quantity (contract 
not yet expired), and buys 16,000 bushels of wheat, Sep- 
tember delivery. When the wheat arrives at New York 
the two transactions referred to may be settled by cancel- 
lation. A sold to B, and be to A, both for September de 
livery. In theory, A would have to deliver the wheat to 
B and receive a check, whereupon B would deliver the 
identical wheat back to A, and receive A’s check; but this 
uncalled for friction is avoided by the simple process 
which suggestsitself to men everywhere and in all lines of 
business. 

3. By indirect settlement, technically called “ringing.” 
The word suggests ‘‘rings” and ‘‘corners,” but its appli- 
cation in this instance is entirely devoid of offense. The 
process may be best explained by further reference to the 
supposititious sales of 16,000 bushels of Kansas wheat, 
where A sold, September delivery, to an exporter, he to 
a miller, the miller to speculator, the latter to another, 
and so on until there were, say, twenty firms or individu- 
als inline. Now let it happen that A receives an order to 
buy September wheat, and in doing so gets it from the 
twentieth man in the line just described. By this act, the 
like of which may and does frequently happen, a “ring” 
is created, and if all parties in interest so elect (it being 
optional with each of them whether to ring out or not) 
all the contracts, may be settled by the payments of dif- 
ferences, based on the settlement price as described in the 
case of transferable orders; and this appears to be an 
actual delivery, too. A sold actual wheat, and was bound 
and intended to deliver it. Upon his ability to keep his 
contract nineteen other trades depended. The last buyer, 
in the course of business, became a seller to the first. 
Would it make the method of settlement any more legiti- 
mate if A actually turned over his wheat to B, and B 
passed it on to C, and this was kept up until the twentieth 
buyer received it and handed it over to A again? 

Those who merely desire to indulge gambling proclivi- 
ties by speculating in grain may as well stick to the 
bucket shop. I: is true that such a one may buy and sell 
at the Produce Exchange, and collect his profits or con- 
tribute his losses through a commission house or broker- 
age concern; but letusnote where he would land if he, as 
principal, proposes to ‘‘scalp for eighths.” Suppose A to 
be a member of the New York Produce Exchange, who 
regards future trading as “‘bets on the market price,” a 
mere collection or payment of differences, with no grain 
to be delivered or received. He buys 8,000 bushels of 
December No. 2 red wheat, say at 8334 cents, and within 
an hour sells it at 84 cents, making an apparent profit of 
Ys cent per bushel, or $40. Following his steps, under 
the rules of the Exchange, it is found that he first buys at 
8346 cents from B. & Co., who are selling for London ac- 
count, to protect purchases of California wheat in transit. 
Under the rule, B & Co. call the buyer 10 cents per 


bushel,* original margin, or $800, to be deposited to pro- 
tect the contract. Second, A sells at 84 cents to C & Co., 
capitalists, who, on the basis of the purchase of Decem- 
ber at 84 cents, sell January at 852 cents, so as to secure 
carrying charges of 13g cents for the month. C & Co. also 
call $800 (or $400), original margin; and such margins 
must be put up within one hour from the time when 
called. A now has two open contracts for December, 
a purchase from B & Co. and a sale to C & Co., and has 
up $1,600 (or $800), original margin, on which he receives 
interest at the rate of 24 cents per annum, although the 
money is worth to him 6 per cent. He is therefore losing 
314 per cent. interest onthe amount of his margins until 
the contracts are liquidated. A is also obliged to put up 
additional margins, in case the price advances or declines 
while the contracts are open. If the price advances 5 
cents, he has to put up $400 additional margin with C & 
Co. If it declines 5 cents per bushel he has to put up a 
like sum to protect B & Co. If B &Co. make no trades 
meanwhile that will ‘‘ring out” with C & Co., and so let 
A out, this money is kept up as margin till Dec. 1, when 
B & Co. deliver to A a load of wheat at 8314 cents, and 
A at once delivers it to C & Co. at 84 cents, adjusting the 
contract to the settlement price, which may be higher or 
lower. A then realizes his $40 profit, less loss of interest 
on his margins, and discovers that he actually bought and 
sold wheat, and did not merely bet on the market. 

It should be added, particularly for the benefit of those 
who regard ‘‘futures” as excuses to bet on prices of grain, 
with no expectation on the part of buyer or seller to make 
a delivery, that, if the grain due on sucha contract be 
not tendered (sellers’ option) before 1:30 p, M. of the last 
business day of the month, the purchaser notifies the 
committee on grain to buy it in for his account at public 
“call,” which is done. The grain so bought in is then a 
good delivery on maturing contracts that day. 

The most important, because the most necessary, com- 
modity traded in isthe chief food staple of civilized com- 
munities, wheat. A broad view of the equities of trade 
in this line must place special emphasis on the need for 
all natural or artificial aids or devices tending to cheapen 
the cost of flour tothe consumer. When society in lead- 
ing wheat-consuming countries was more primitive than 
it now is; when general distribution, in some instances 
over a series of years, was not equal to home require- 
ments; when the farmer carried his grain to the banks of 
the nearest river to find the miller who met the local de- 
mand for flour and shipped a surplus so the neighboring 
town; in short, when there was little, if any, need for 
large stocks of wheat or for ‘‘centers of distribution,” as 
we now understand the term, then it was that. Produce 
Exchanges and Boards of Trade were unknown, and the 
existing form of future contracts in grain had not made 
its appearance. { 

But with increase of population, changes in currents 
of trade, exhaustion of soils, the rise of competitive indus- 
tries, the enormous reduction of the cost of transporta- 
tion, and the cultivation of new and fertile areas of soil, 
certain countries found themselves producing less and less 
wheat, and others raising far more than they could con- 
sume. Thus, the United Kingdom with 37,000,000 pop- 
ulation and a wheat crop of about 75,000,000 bushels per 
annum, has to import about 145,000,000 bushels for food, 
beside maintaining stocks. This requires an average of 
about 12,000,000 bushels of wheat monthly from other 
lands. Elaborately devised machinery for buying wheat 
at a moment’s notice in the cheapest market, so as not to 
overstock in the face of possible declines in prices, is now 
an absolute essential; and, with it, the United Kingdom 
and other tountries successfully wrestle with starvation. 
Harvest seasons are widely distributed throughout the 
year. Australia, New Zealand, Chili and the Argentine 
Republic (moderate exporters) gather their wheat in Jan- 
uary; Egypt, Persia and Asia Minor, in April; California 
and Oregon, Kansas and Missouri, in June; Austria-Hun- 
gary, Southern Russia, Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and 
Canada, in July; Manitoba, in August, and Northern 
Russia, in September and October. It is comparatively 
within recent years that United States, India, Russia, 
Australia and New Zealand have found themselves com- 
petitors in supplying the chief importing countries. Sur- 
plus yields are now coming into sight in different quar- 
ters of the globe at different seasons, and in quantities 
which vary from year to year with the conditions govern- 
ing growth. This has developed the great grain mar- 
kets like Bremen, Hamburg, Lisbon, Paris, Marseilles, 
London, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, Odessa, and St. 
Petersburg, Bombay, Kurrachee, and Calcutta, Mel- 


Louis, Toledo, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Or- 
leans. . 

The grain trade at these cities is responsible for the 
large and growing task of securing the surplus wheat in 
exporting countries, transporting it to centers of distribu- 
tion, grading and storing it, or for placing such a share 
of it as may be spared in that portion of the world where 
it is most needed. In importing countries they seek to 
secure wheat in the cheapest markets, without so sup- 
plying themselves that a decline may find them over- 
stocked at relatively high prices. Hence the necessity for 
a most important statistical work—that of obtaining the 
latest information concerning crop prospects, harvest re- 
turns, qualities, and acreages; stocks of wheat ‘‘in sight” 
at principal points of storage in the more important grain 
exporting and importing regions; receipts of grain at in- 
terior towns and at shipping ports, stocks exported, stocks 
afloat and arrived out, and a multitudeof other facts tend- 
ing to fix the actual value of wheat. No smail share of 
this information is that relating to ocean shipping, berth- 
room, and charters available. at various ports, the quan- 
tity of tonnage on the way thereto, the prospects of re- 


turn cargoes, and much else influencing rates of ocean 


freights, and in turn aiding to determine the price of 
wheat at Liverpool. 

This work has to be done that the world may be fed 
regularly and cheaply. The machinery necessary to its 
accomplishment has not been developed in a day; and 
there is, undoubtedly, still room for growth and for im- 
provement of method or detail. Butin view of the intri- 
cate problems entering into the work of securing, “‘carry- 


re 


ing,” and distributing surplus wheat from various por- 


tions of the globe, briefly outlined above, it appears al- 
most a self-evident proposition that the work in hand can- 
not continue without contracts for future delivery. 

Wheat stocks in the United States are from seven to ten 
days from Liverpool; those in Russia may be conveyed to 
English ports in from twenty to thirty days; supplies at 
ports in India are a thirty days’ voyage from London; 
those from the Argentine Republic require ninety days, 
and from Australia and California about five months. 
The requirements of English and Scotch millers are for 
various qualities; and British importers must continually 
keep in view the amount of home stocks, the relative 
wheat harvests, and general quality of the yields in ex- 
porting countries, the fluctuations of prices abroad, and 
the tendency of prices the world over, in view of gener- 
ally large or small yields in later years, not omitting tem- 
porary or local influences in any large market, due to 
weather reports, attempted corners, ‘‘cut rates” of trans- 
portation, and the like. This leads directly to some dis- 
tinctly economic uses of the future contract, to empha- 
size which illustrations from actual transactions will be 
useful. 

A Glasgow miller, in February last, desired to purchase 
100,000 bushels of California wheat to grind into flour. 
The price had been tending upward, due in part, per- 
haps, to some of the earlier movements of the late wheat 
corner at San Francisco. He purchased 100,000 bushels 
of California wheat, engaged freight room, and had it 
shipped to Glasgow. We will say that the price and 
freight would make the wheat cost him in Glasgow about 
$1.07 per bushel. But this wheat would not arrive out 
until September or October, five months away. By that 
time, following the Atlantic coast harvests, and with the 
then probable renewal of arrivals of Russian and Indian 
wheat, the Glasgow price might or might not be lower 
than $1.07. In order lo insure himself against loss, the 
Glasgow miller sold 100,000 bushels of wheat for October 
delivery at New York. 

The California wheat arrives at Glasgow, but the price 
of wheat the world over has declined, and the miller finds 
that it has cost him 2 or 4 cents per bushel more than the 
then ruling prices. Under strictly old-fashioned methods, 
had he not sold 100,000 bushels of October wheat at New 


York, he would find himself at a decided disadvantage in ~ 


competition with millers who had not anticipated their 
wants as he had. But he is not so placed. When he 
found the market a few cents lower (the world’s chief 
markets, under normal conditions, being on a parity one 
with the other), he cabled an order to New York to buy 
100,000 bushels for October delivery. At the maturity of 
his New York speculative contracts he finds a profit about 
equal to the loss on his California transaction. So that, 
notwithstanding he bought 100,000 bushels of wheat at a 
cost of $1.07 delivered, he in reality gets his wheat at 
$1.03 to $1.05, owing to his protecting future contracts, 
the price last given being, we will say, about the ruling 
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quotation at the date of the arrival out of the consignment 
from San Francisco. Had he found a profit on his Cali- 
fornia wheat when it arrived—that is, had the price 
advanced 3 to 5 cents per bushel after the grain left San 
Francisco—he would have covered his New York sale at 
a corresponding loss, thus leaving him situated as before. 
In this way English millers and importers of wheat, buy- 
ing in the United States, Russia, India, Australia, or else- 
where, habitually protect such purchases from fluctua- 
tions in price, while in transit (one to five months), by 
selling futures against them at New York or Chicago, and 
later by covering their contracts. And, when we consider 
that wheat export purchases made in this country, in 
Russia, India, and other parts of the world aggregate 
some 250,000,000 bushels per annum, and that a very 
large proportion of the isolated purchases are sold against 
in New York and Chicago, so that they cost the buyers 
no more delivered than a decline while in transit may 
entitle them to, and that all of these sales are in time 
covered by corresponding purchases of wheat, and that in 
all cases these “‘speculative” sales and purchases call for 
the actual delivery of grain, we may gain some concep- 
tion of the reasons why future sales make so large a total 
every year. 


[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


formed by manual labor under great heat. The grain is 
in continual motion, moving from one end of the cylin- 
ders to the other, thus insuring a thorough dryness 
throughout. The steam from the grain gets away at once, 
so that it does not come in contact with the dried grain, 


as in the old-kiln system. This secures easier shelling 


and much better flavor. The motive power is practically 
small, as the motion is slow, and the cost of heating will 
save, it is said, about 50 per cent. The machine can be 
made to dry any quantity by adding to or taking from 
the number of cylinders. 

Belting manufacturers have agreed upon an advance of 
ten per cent. in the ruling prices of their goods. The 
reasons for this action are, that while the demand for 


belting is very active, the supply of material out of which 
the best qualities are made, is less than usual. 


Belting 
butts, which are the parts of the hide selected for the 
manufacture of first-class belts, are so scarce there it has 
been necessary in many cases to use clear side sole leather, 
which does not answer the purpose near so well, but 


which has advanced in price since the demand for it has 


increased. Prices will not be raised beyond what may be 
necessary to meet the advance in the cost of material. 


The question of threshing corn from the shock has | 


my circulars.” 


been considered for several years by the agricultural 
world, and a solution seems to have been reached at last. 
Experiments have recently been made in Minnesota and 
Towa with much success. The Vewsof McGregor, Iowa, 
gives an account of a test made on the farm of Mr. Rob 
inson, near Volga, that state, which was highly satisfac- 
tory. The concaves of an Upton machine—a regular 
grain thresher—were properly arranged, and a. slight 
change made in the teeth of the cylinder. The shocks of 
corn that had been cut up for fodder were hauled by 
teams and unloaded to the machine, where the stalks were 
fed in like any other grain, the corn coming through at 
the rate of seventy-five bushels of shelled corn per hour, 
| and even at this rapid rate two teams could not get the 
shocks in fast enough. In this way the expense of shell- 
ing and husking is saved. The stalks are shredded so 
that nearly all of it can be eaten, and the cobs are broken 
up in short pieces and mostly worked out of the chaff 
spout. The machine requires more power to thresh corn 
than any other grain, and really more than an ordinary 
horse power can furnish. The motive power in this case 
was furnished by a traction engine. This process of 
threshing corn will prove of incalculable benefit to farm- 
ers. 


N. P. Bowsher of South Bend, Ind.: ‘Trade has been 
very good the past two months, especially in the grinding 
mill line. I have been pressed to fill orders, but have 
made arrangements to increase my output, and any miller 
or elevator proprietor looking for a feed mill should get 


The ‘‘Eureka” grain cleaning machinery has a seem- 
ingly regular habit of winning premiums whenever it is 
placed in competitive exhibition. Its manufacturers, 
Howes & Ewell of Silver Creek, N. Y., were advised by 
cable Oct. 22 that their exhibit at the American Exhibition 
in London had carried off the highest honors. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. of Columbus, O., having lately 
gotten control of the Hey and Oborn patents, beg leave to 


- manual labor is required from the time the grain enters 
_ the machine until it is discharged, thus saving the load- 
q ing, unloading and turning, which often have to be per- 


announce to the public that they are now ready to supply 
the market in several numbers and strengths of the Hey- 
Oborn Detachable Chain Belting, and will.be able to 
supply all sizes and strengths in a comparatively short 
time. Parties wishing to place orders for chain belting 
will do well to ask the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. for samples and 
special circulars. 


The machinery of P. D. Armour’s. new elevator on 
Goose Island at Chicago will need a driving belt 5 feet 
wide and weighing two tons. 
belt in the country as large. 
New England is used in the Richmond Paper Mill. It is 
4 feet wide, of three thicknesses, 103 feet long, and weighs 
1,200 pounds; 1,000 hides were picked over to get leather 
enough for its construction. : 


Williams & Orton Mfg. Co. of Sterling, Ill., manufact- 
urers of the Charter Gas Engine, write us: ‘‘Gas engines 
are booming, and the boom is not going to let down, like 
many do. We haven’t anengine of any size in stock, and 
orders are several weeks ahead of us, for running grain 
elevators, printing presses, hoisting elevators, with the 
gasoline attachment on mostof them. We shipped three 
‘Sterlings’ and another under-runner last week, which we 
consider very fair as we are not advertising our mills. 
We have some 30-inch under-runners that will go very 
low if sold before Jan. 1, 1888.” 


Mr. James Black, a practical kilnman of Dumfries, N. 
B., has invented and patented a new machine for drying 
all kinds of grain. It consists of a large, rectangular, 
iron case, 14 feet in length, inside of which are fitted 
four wire revolving cylinders, extending the whole 
length of the case, which is filled with heated air supplied 
from a furnace beneath. The damp grain, which is fed 
in from the top, flows from cylinder to cylinder, and com 
ing in contact with the hot air, is gradually dried before 
it reaches the bottom, where it is discharged. An exhaust 
fan expels the moisture as it rises from the grain. No 


There is only one other 
The largest solid belt in: 


WHEAT IN MANITOBA. 
A statement issued by the Board of Trade places the 


yield of wheat in Manitoba this year at 12,000,000 bush- 
els, and the average yield at 28 bushels to the acre. 
total amount to be derived from produce to be exported 


The 


is estimated at $7,000,000. 


TRADE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


[Special correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE. | 


Kansas Crry, Nov. 12.—Elevator men are kicking a 
good deal in this city because of the charges of grain 
inspectors. Every time an elevator is inspected there is 
a charge of $1 made to the elevator. Of course this is 
a small amount on itself, but when it is considered that 
these inspections are made many times during the year, 
the total cost of this tax is not small. It is suggested that 
this cost of inspection should be paid out of the general 
Board of Trade funds, as all parties are about equally 
interested in these inspections who have anything to do with 
the buying or selling of grain. The complaints have not 
been as yet officially acted upon, and it is extremely 
doubtful if anything will be done this year, at least, to 
remedy the trouble. 

The new Board of Trade building, which is to cost more 
than a half a million dollars, is fast nearing completion 
so far as the outer walls are concerned. It is thought 
that the same will be under cover before the cold weather 


has fairly set in, so that work on the inside can be con- 


tinued through the winter. If this is done there will be 
no trouble in having the same completed, ready for occu- 
pancy before next fall, and, perhaps, earlier. 

Several representatives of houses who make a specialty 
of putting up grain elevators, have been in the city the 
past month. One of these gentlemen tried his best to get 
parties sufficiently interested in the business to form a 
company to put up a new elevator at this point. After 
working faithfully with the powers for ten days without 
success, he left in disgust. The people here know, prob- 


ably as well as anybody, that elevatcrs for Kansas City 
are not a paying investment just now. To be sure those 
already in operation have managed to pay small dividends, 
but there is not one of them but would be glad to find a 
purchaser for the plant, and use the money buried in it in 
some more profitable calling. Later, when crops begin to 
be plentiful throughout the neighboring sections, and 
when all the elevator men adopt a more liberal policy 
toward attracting trade to center here, there will be a 
bonanza for the elevator men. As yet not even the small 
cloud is to be seen, and we have been searching the horizon 
for a good many months for the little sign without any 
hopeful results. 

So far as regards a more liberal policy in the present 
state of the market, it must be stated in justice to elevator 
men, that owing to the extremely light offerings just now, 
the same would not be practicable. There is not enough 
wheat and corn coming here just now to cause even a 
tipple of the sea of trade. If a policy ever so generous 
were adopted, it would make no difference. The grain is 
not in the country, and would not, of course, come to 
hand. However, the lessons of the past three years have 
had their effect, and it is evident that there will bea 
change for the better so soon as the time calls for it. I 
have been told that it was ill-advised to preach against the 
peculiar methods of inspection in vogue here just now, 
especially when it cannot be remedied from the very 
nature of trade just now. It must be remembered that 
deficient inspection laws in this city have been preached 
about for three years past. The text was not taken at a 
time when there was no wheat in the country. It was 
pointed out at a season when there was a good chance to 
get large consignments from the neighboring sections. 
We tooted to the powers behind the elevators, and they 
failed to dance to the toot. To be sure we did not per- 
form entirely according to the best ideal of time, but the 
elevator men recognized the justice of the tune, and should 
have remedied their steps as soon as possible. It is all 
right to claim that the time was not ripe. The question 
which interested the grain men in the country was not 
whether the time was ripe, but whether there was to be 
an improvement, and it interests them now just as much, 
although they have precious little grain to offer on the 
present market. 

Reports of the stand of winter wheat are encouraging 
from all sections of Kansas and Missouri. So far the 
outlook could not be better. The acreage is by no means 
the largest ever noted in these stetes—who could expect it 
after the experiences of the past two years?—but it is 
sufficiently liberal to give hopes of a large surplus. This 
is the main point, and if this is assured there will be a 
boom in elevators next year such as has not been witnessed 
in this section for years. ; 

There are liberal shipments of wheat being made into 
the state of Kansas from the North just now. Those 
grain men who consented to sell their offerings at Chicago 
and other Northern points, are now regretting their prema- 
ture action. If they had only held on, they could have 
gotten their own prices right at home, and realized many 
times the per cent. they did by shipping so early to other 
points. Yet this is what the same men will do next year, 
even if the crop is not so large as it was this. They are 
anxious to turn over their money, and will not consent to 
quietly sit by and let their holdings make money for them 
more quickly than they could in any other way. Why is 
it that it is thus? 

There have been but 10,126 bushels of wheat received 
during the past month. This makes the amount in store 
at the present writing 415,329. The shipments during 
the month have been the lightest in the history of the 
market for the past seven years. A better idea of the 
falling off may be obtained by comparison of receipts for 
the two previous years. For the four weeks in 1886, 
327,341 bushels were received, and for the same time in 
1885 331,757 bushels. With such a decline of offerings 
staring the elevator men in the face, there is cause for no 
wonder that they feel disheartened just now. The total 
receipts to date during the year have been 980,666 bushels 
as compared to 2,036,064 for 1886, and 3,283,084 for the 
same time during 1885. No additional remarks are neces- 
sary in the face of these figures to show the immense 
decline that the wheat interests have suffered within three 
years. There have been fewer sales of wheat during the 
month, as would be naturally inferred. No sales for 
speculative purposes are noted, all transactions being bona 
fide ones for actual consumption. At present No. 2 soft 
wheat sells slowly at 65 cents. A sale of No. 2 red has 
not been made for so long on the Board of Trade that it 
would be useless to quote the ruling prices, which are 
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founded entirely upon those at Chicago; with the differ- 
ence of freight added. 

With reference to corn, there is no better showing to 
note. For four weeks the elevators here have received 
but 13,969 bushels, as compared to 97,082 during the same 
time in 1886 and 97,337 in 1885. The total received to 
date for the year has been 880,143 bushels, as compared to 
1,706,057 bushels during 1886 and 2,683,890 for 1885. 
The crop was so small this year all through this section, 
and the farmers had cleared out their available supply so 
far that they have been forced to keep what little they 
could get off their farms at home in order to winter their 
stock. It is not expected that the near future will see 
any great improvement in offerings, although some state 
that there is more corn in the country than is generally 
supposed, which will find its way to market the first of 
next year, or as soon as the farmer is assured that he will 
not need the same for his livestock. The visible supply 
in the city is exceedingly small, and is growing less every 
day, the receipts being less than the shipments; but 
36,318 bushels are in local elevators just now. No. 2 cash 
brings readily 3514 cents per bushel, while 3744 cents are 
asked for No. 2 white with no sales, buyers thinking the 
price too stiff and not warranted by quotations at other 
leading points. Owing to the small amount on hand, a 
good many of the local consumers are buying their corn 
direct from the country, and do not handle elevator corn 
at all. To get enough to supply even this demand makes 
it necessary to do a good deal of tall rustling. 

Oats is the only grain which shows any improvement 
so far as receipts are concerned. There are just now 143,- 
289 bushels in the elevators, and wherever it will do con- 
sumers are using this cereal in place of corn, they con- 
sidering it relatively cheaper. During the past four weeks 
there have been 99,077 bushels received, as compared to 
42,082 last year, and 47,963 bushels for the year before. 
Up to date this year 394,959 bushels have been received, 
while last year but 284,079 bushels came to hand, being 
118,986 bushels in excess of offerings for 1885. No. 2 
cash oats sell at 22 cents per bushel at present. 

Rye never was a leading cereal at this point, neverthe- 
less the receipts of the year show a decided falling off 
from previous ones. Nota bushel has been brought into 
the elevators the past four weeks, and the total receipts 
for the year to date are 3,632 bushels, as compared to 
3,632 last year, and 8,585 the previous one. The total 
receipts for this year have been 9,798 bushels, when, 
during the same time last year, 21,196 bushels were 
brought here, and in 1885 128,596 bushels—a great falling 
off, sure. With reference to the above statement of rye, 
it must in justice be said that there is a good deal sold in 
this market which does not reach the elevators, and it 
would not be right for outsiders to think that the above 
figures denote all transactions in this cereal. All the 
local brewing houses buy direct from the country. 


THE CROPS OF ONTARIO. 


The following items are taken from the November re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics for Ontario, Canada. The 
yield of fall wheat is 14 440,611 bushels, being 3,630,581 
bushels less than last year, and 5,162,693 bushels less than 
the average of six years. The berry is small but hard; 
and while some correspondents say it is below the stand- 
ard weight, others claim that the hardness and soundness 
of the grain fully compensate for its lack of size. The 
«verage yield per acre is 16 bushels. Spring wheat may 
be set down as ageneral failure, for while a few good fields 
are reported, the common result is a small yield of infe- 
rior quality. The estimated yield is 5,633,117 bushels, 
against 9,518,553 last year, and 9,713,879 for the average 
of six years. 

The barley crop, while good in quality, is light in 
weight and the yield per acre less than for any harvest in 
the last six years. The local product is 17,134,830 bnsh- 
els, which is 2,377,448 less than last year, and 2,031,583 
less than the average of six years. The oat crop, owing 
to the hot, dry summer, is below the average in yield and 
light in the measure. The estimated product is 49,848,101 
bushels from 1,682,453 acres, against 58,665,608 bushels 
from 1,621,901 acres last year. 

It is thought that the surplus wheat of Manitoba will 
about make good the defi iency in Ontario and Quebec 
and the lower provinces. Canada as a whole will have 
very little, if any, surplus, and indeed may have to import 
wheat from the United States t - a limited extent. 


A native of New South Wales is known as a ‘‘corn- 
stalk” because the men generally grow thin and tall, 
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[ We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


IMPROVED METHODS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Please 
send me the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
for which I inclose you one dollar. The superintendent 
of the Erie Elevator at Jersey City was kind enough to 
refer to your paper as the best published. 

I wish to know of the latest improved elevator methods 
with addresses of builders. 

Yours truly, 

Wilmington, N.C. 

GRAIN TABLES. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I am in 
want of a grain table, a book where the amount of bush- 
els at any given price is figured out to save the annoyance 
time and possibility of error. If you know of sucha 
book, please let me know. 

Yours, 

Fredonia, Wis. 

[Fisher’s Grain Tables, a small, handy book that can 
be carried in the pocket, would probably meet our corres- 
pondent’s wishes. | 


Tuos. H. Posr. 


Ewaup A, SCHEUNERT. 


THE PNEUMATIC SYSTEM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I notice 
in your excellent journal that a great deal is being said 
about the Pneumatic System of transferring and handling 
grain. Can you give any information as to the cost and 
practical working of the system, and whether it can be 
used in small plants in place of the old system of belting 
and cups. I want to change my building soon and put in 
the latest and best improvements. 

I find your journal keeps me posted and up with the 
times, and would not do without it for twice the cost. 

Yours truly, G. I. Batty. 

West Point, Ill. 


eee 


the large ‘‘Cyclone” has demonstrated. Its adaptability 
for small plants, at a moderate cost, yet remains to be 
proved | 


MINNESOTA WHEAT INSPECTION 
IN WISCONSIN. 


Duluth grain men are very indignant over the recent 
order of the State Board of Warehouse Commissioners 
directing the Duluth inspectors to go to Washburn, Wis., 
a place 100 miles outside the state, and inspect out 
wheat cargoes. The situation, according to the Duluth 
people, is this: Considerable wheat has been shipped to 
Washburn, going through St. Paul, and a part, at least, 
of it, receiving Minnesota grades there. It has then been 
sent to the Washburn elevator, which is leased by F. H. 
Peavy of Minneapolis, from whence it is sent out with 
the Duluth grades attached and as Duluth wheat. The 
house does not come under the state law, and is not bond- 
ed to preserve its wheat as it goes in, and the elevator au- 
thorities can mix wheat if they so desire. This is what 
galls the Duluth men the worst. They say they have 
been for years building up a market for Duluth wheat, 
and now that it is established, another and outside inter- 
est is reaping the benefit of it. They denounce the whole 
thing as a scheme in the interest of Minneapolis men, who, 
because they cannot sell their wheat at the east on Minne- 
apolis grades, cause it to be inspected and shipped as from 
Duluth. The members of the Board of Trade are much 
worked up on the subject, and declare it to be an outrage 
on shippers and producers, giving outside elevators all 
the benefits of the established inspection at Duluth, with- 
out any of the checks and liabilities. Secretary Wells 
says: “Itisa very bad thing. The Washburn elevator 
is a mixing house, known as such, and the commissioners 
are discriminating against their own state and market. 
They might as well put inspectors at all the ports and 
give the stamp of Duluth wheat to any stuff. If they do 


not revoke their action, the Board will undoubtedly en- 
join them and see what they will say.” 

On the other hand, the commissioners say they see 
no cause for complaint; that the wheat at Washburn is 


| kept in separate grades, and that a certificate showing 


Minnesota inspection is placed: on every lot, and if the 
board see that the inspectors do their whole duty and do 
not allow the grade to be lowered, they do not see how 
Duluth is to be injured. Gen. Becker of the commission, 
says: 

“The wheat is Minnesota wheat, which has either been 
inspected in St. Paul or Minneapolis, and belongs to Min- . 
nesota parties. They wanted it shipped out and were de- 
sirous of having a state inspection of it. Accordingly 
they made application to the state board to have an in- — 
spector go there and inspect it. The Board gave the | 
matter some consideration, and finally concluded that, 
while it had no authority to send inspectors outside the 
state, it was a service that would do nobody any harm, 
and under the circumstances we might send an inspector 
and weigher there who would iaspect and weigh the 
wheat out and issue certificates therefor. The certificates 
should state that the wheat had been inspected and 
weighed out of an elevator at Washburn, in the state of 
Wisconsin, by a state inspector and weigher under the 
same rules and regulations that were in force elsewhere in “ 
this state respecting Minnesota grades. I don’t see why 
there should be any excitement over the matter.” 

The Duluth Board of Trade have, however, adopted a 
strong protest against the proceedings, and asked the 
commissioners to at once rescind the order. 


RAT-PROOF CORN CRIBS. 


N. J. Shepherd writes to the Prairie Farmer, that after 
he had been unable to exclude rats from his corn crib by 
ordinary means, he lined it with hemlock plank six inches 
wide, and covered the floor and ceiling with the same 
material, placing the plank about one-fourth of an inch 
apart. Not a rat has found its way into the crib since. 
Mice, however, have found entrance; they seem to be able 
to gnaw hemlock, while rats cannot. To exclude these 
he would lay the floor with plank from four to six inches 
wide, with inch spaces between them to admit ventilation 
for the corn, and then cover the whole with woven wire 
with meshes, which mice cannot pass. Nail on the inside 
of the studs woven wire strong enough to resist the pres- 
sure of the corn, and with meshes to exclude mice. Then 


| nail woven wire on the cross pieces overhead. The floor 
| wire and that overhead need not be very heavy. Such a 
crib will shut out both rats and mice, and let in more air 


[The Pneuma tic System is a success, as the building of | ~ 
‘than any other. 


Its extra cost will be repaid in a few 
years in clean, sound, well-dried and unnibbled corn. 


DISCRIMINATION IN IOWA. 


Hon. James G. Berryhill, a prominent member of the 
Iowa state legislature, in response to a request for a state- 
ment of his views on the question of transportation, has 
written a letter to the Jowa State Register in relation to the 
subject. After speaking of the depressing effects which 
the Inter-State Commerce Law has so far exercised on the 
business interests of Iowa, he refers particularly to the 
discrimination shown in the shipment of grain, from 
points in Iowa to Chicago, and the rates on the same be- 
tween Chicago and Minneapolis. He says that, added to 
the great advantage of milling in transit rates, the rail- 
roads centering in Minneapolis concede to her grain mer- 
chants a differential rate in wheat; that is, her rate is 244 
cents per 100 pounds less than for shipments for like dis- 
tances to other wheat markets in the sams territory. So 
great is the value of this discrimination, that a short time 
ago when some of the roads proposed to take away this 
special rate, Mr. Washburn, President of the Minneapolis 
& Pacific Railway, and one of the largest millers in the 
city, protested against it and declared it would ruin the 
milling trade of Minneapolis, which would be diverted to 
Duluth, Buffalo and other milling cities. The difference 
in rates of all kinds of merchandise is also largely in favor 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, at a greater distance, and 
against Des Moines and other points in Iowa at less dis- 
tance from Chicago. Mr. Berryhill urges the enactment 
of a law giving the Iowa Railroad Commissioners the 
same power conferred upon similar boards of other states, 
whereby they can fix maximum rates for the transporta- | 
tion of property within the state, can equalize the rates — 
with rates given to outside business centers, and may cite 
the managers of railroads to appear before them and ap- 
swer to charges of discrimination preferred by shippers} 
and others. 
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A carload of oats was received at New York recently, 
which contained the astonishingly large load of 1,828 
bushels or 2914 tons. 

A farmer who saw his family arrayed in new hats, 
exclaimed: ‘‘There go my wife and daughters with thirty 
bushels of rye apiece on their heads.” 

There is a great deal of wheat in this country. Also 
sometimes there is a great wheat deal. The deal goes up 
the flume, but the wheat remains.— WV. Y Tribune. 

Small grub worms have made their appearance in some 
of the wheat fields near Delavan, Ill., and in some cases 
the farmers have been obliged to re-sow their fields. 


An exchange says that a general burning of wheat 
stubble in the chinch bug districts will destroy millions of 
germs that will be voracious bugs next summer. 
~ The cotton seed oil of this country is chiefly used in 
adulterations, and as the product amounts to about $8,000,- 
000, it will be seen that the adulterant is somewhat in 
demand. ; 

Thomas Bowen of White county, Ga., cultivates 
flowers and gourds. He recently raised a gourd that 
measured four feet in circumference and held a bushel of 
shelled corn. 

The good old state of Maine is not to be outdone by 
her young Western sisters in the way of raising grain. A 
farmer in Aristook county harvested 2,000 bushels of oats 
from 33 acres. 

The warehousemen of New York have reduced the 
storage of wheat from now to May to 1% cent per bushel 
per month, which explains the shrinkage of the premium 
for May to the present figure. 

The farmers of this country use 35,000 tons of twine 
annually upon the self-binding harvesters. Allowing five 
pounds to the mile, this would be equal to a string long 
enough to go more than six times around the earth. 


In Jackson county, IIl., the corn crop is almost an en- 
tire failure, owing to the chinch bug and dry weather. 
Some of the farmers will gather their entire crop in a 
sack, while others say a half-bushel basket will hold all 
they have. 


In the receipts at Buffalo, N. Y., by lake, up to the 1st 
of November this year there is a decrease in flour of 456,- 
214 barrels, in grain of all kinds an increase of 8,599,298 
bushels, and in all grain flour reduced to wheat an in- 
crease of 6,284,225 bushels. 


The corn crop in Louisiana this season has been a very 
fine one, and the yield in some instances unprecedented. 
One farmer testifies to having 76, bushels and 9 pounds 
shelled to an acre of land; and another gives his product 
as 752 bushels shelled to the acre. 


It is supposed by many that a continued growth of corn 
on the same ground is exhaustive to the soil. Others say 
that corn does not take a great amount of fertility from 
the land, and that its carbon is mainly if not entirely 
derived from the air through its broad leaves. 


The annual report of the state commissioner. of agri- 
culture of South Carolina shows the yield of corn in that 
state to be 17,400,000 bushels, an increase of 3,555,522 
bushels; wheat 1,121,442 bushels, a decrease of 39,655 
bushels; and oats 4,001,075 bushels, an increase of 13,424 
bushels. 


John Duggan, aged seventy years, an employe in the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company’s ele- 
vator ‘“‘B,” at Milwaukee, Wis., accidentally stepped into 
a grain hopper while at work one day recently, and was 
so badly injured by the revolving buckets that he died an 
hour later. He had been employed at the elevator for 
twenty-five years. 


During the past year there has been paid out through 
the First National Bank of Arcola, Ill., $291,928.27 for 
broom corn raised in Douglas county alone. Last year 
the yield was 300 tons from 800 acres. This year 12,000 
acres were planted from which it is estimated 5,000 tons 
will be secured, This sells for from $65 to $85 per ton, 


the amount received for the past year will probably reach 
$500,000. It is a paying industry. \% 

It is reported that France is now buying corn in the 
New York market. This is the first time in many years 
that France has bought corn on this side of the water. 
Our supply may prove inadequate to the demand after all, 
as the United Kingdom also wants a goodly quantity of 
that cereal from this country. 


Omaha Man—‘‘You make a pretty good profit out of 
cotton-seed oil now, don’t you?” Southerner—‘‘Some do, 
but I don’t.” ‘Why not?” ‘Badly located.” ‘Oh! 
Too far from a railroad, I suppose?” ‘No, I am ona 
railroad, but there isn’t a manufacturer of leaf lard or 
creamery butter within 500 miles.”—Omaha World. 


The following fact should send a thrill of fiendish 
delight to the souls of those who have had their crop 
destroyed year after year by the numerous enemies of the 
“‘crops”: Some insects are carniverous in their habits, and 
feed upon those which destroy the products of the farm. 
For example, the ferocious “lion” beetle preys upon the 
destructive cut worm. 


The consumption of corn in the United States, accord 
ing to the best statistical evidence, one year with another, 
is as follows: 180,000,000 bushels are used for human food, 
640,000,000 for working animals, 20,000,000 for seed, 
100,000,000 for production of spirits and glucose, 65,000,- 
000 for export, and 900,000,000 for the food of meat- 
producing animals. 

A new variety of barley was a few years ago introduced 
into Minnesota and Dakota from British America, which 
is said to be the most productive small grain known in 
any part of the world. A yield of 34 bushels from a 
bushel of seed is reported. The color of the grain is 
black. If the reports of its productiveness are true it will 
be likely to supersede corn as a food for hogs, and oats as 
a food for horses. 


The Milwaukee & St. Paul has issued a supplementary 
notice to the effect that the 15 cents per 100 pounds rate 
on wheat from Omaha to Chicago will also apply to all 
other grains. This slash is made at the Burlington 
because of the low rates on the Burlington and Northern 
from St. Paul; but all the Western lines are preparing to 
meet the cut from Omaha. 

The scarcity of coalin the western part of Nebraska is 
creating considerable uneasiness among consumers. 
They are dependent upon Wyoming and Colorado for 
their supply, and the Union Pacific Co., which furnishes 
it, has been unable, on account of increased business, to 
haul it. Farmers are be:inning to think they will have 
to use corn for fuel this winter. 


The Missouri State Board of Agriculture offered a prize 
of $275 for the bést five acres of corn raised the present 
season in that state, but has received but few reports 
from contestants, although a number entered into com- 
petition. The season has not been more favorable for 
corn in Missouri than in other Western states, which no 
doubt is the reason for lack of responses, 

A traveler in Germany says that a peculiarity of agri- 
culture in that country is, that in most of the farm work, 
cows take the place of oxen, and women the place of men 
Cows do nearly all the drawing, even to the plowing, 
while women hold the plow, plant and hoe, mow, pitch 
harvest and even carry manure to the field in baskets 
strapped on their backs. They also do much of the 
thrashing with the primitive hand flail. The term 
“weaker sex” certainly cannot be applied to the strapping 
women of Germany. 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Advocate says that Milwaukee is 
reaching the goal of one of its ambitions. The wheat re- 
ceipts were larger in one week recently than those of 
Chicago. One solution of tle matter offered is that low- 
grade wheat is worth more in Milwaukee than in Chicago, 
hence a large quantity of that wheat goes to the Milwau- 
kee market. The millers there take almost all the wheat 
as soon as it is brought in, thus leaving plenty of storage 
room, and under the storage rules there any wheat that 
has not been condemned can go into store. 

The Ontario crop report for November states that the 
yield of fall wheat is 14,440,611 bushels, being 3,630,531 
bushels less than last year and 5,162,693 bushels less than 
the average of six years. The berry is small but hard 
and generally below standard weight. The average yield 
issixteen bushels per acre. The spring wheat crop is 
generally a failure. The estimated yield is 5,633,117 
bushels, against 9,518,553 bushels last year and 9,718,879 
bushels the average of the last six years. The barley 


$75 being the average price. When the returns areallin, | crop is estimated at 17,184,880 bushels being 2,877,488 


bushels less than last year and 2,031,583 bushels less 
than the average of six years. The oat crop, owing to 
summer wheat and drouth, is below average in yield and 
light weight. The estimated aggregate yield is 49,- 
848,101 bushels from 1,682,463 acres, against 58,665,608 
bushels from 1,621,901 acres in 1886. 


Farmers in Michigan are making experiments in thresh- 
ing corn, and have succeeded so well that they now 
wonder why they never thought of it before. The corn is 
allowed to become thoroughly cured in the shock, then it 
is either tied in convenient bundles or the whole shock 
lifted and placed on wagon racks. The ordinary grain- ~ 
threshing machines are used. Some of the beaters are 
taken out and a board placed in front of the sieves to 
throw off the broken cobs instead of elevating them to 
the cylinder. The shelled corn comes cleaned from the 
grain spouts the same as any other grain. The cost is but 
small, being about 2 cents per shock, which is cheaper 
than the husking could be done by hand. 


Chicago elevators contained last Saturday evening 
3,869,922 bushels of wheat, 893,130 bushels of corn, 1,356,- 
471 bushels of oats, 20,589 bushels of rye, and 197,628 
bushels of barley. Total, 6,337,740 bushels, against 
15,497,205 a year ago. For the same date the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible supply of 
grain in the United States and Canada as 37,254,492 
bushels of wheat, 7,072,293 bushels of corn, 6,608,938 
bushels of oats, 275,251 bushels of rye, and 3,215,474 
bushels of barley. These figures are larger than the cor- 
responding ones a week ago by 2,109,734 in wheat and 
smaller by 322,746 in corn. The visible supply of wheat 
for the corresponding week a year ago increased 546,498 
bushels. 


A good deal of interest is manifesting itself in railroad 
circles and among the grain shippers as to what will be the 
outcome of the movement to make export rates the same 
via all seaboard points. In the matter of time Boston will 
have the advantage. In the number of steamers to load 
New York will have the advantage, but every pound of 
grain and flour exported will be charged lighterage or 
truckage. Philadelphia and Baltimore have the advan- 
tage in the fact that their facilities for loading from the 
car to the steamer are the best, there being only a transfer 
of the property from the car to the steamer, which stand 
side by side. It is quite evident that a good deal will 
depend on the popularity of the agent who represents 
either of the respective lines at the prominent Western 
shipping points. 


DEATH OF CARLOS EWELL, ESQ. 


We are called upon to chronicle the demise of Mr. 
Carlos Ewell, of the firm of Howes & Ewell of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., which sad event took place at his residence 
at 12:20 o’clock on Oct. 27. Mr. Ewell, at the time of 
his decease, was, we believe, fifty-four years of age. His 
connection with the mill-furnishing trade dates from the 
spring of 1866, when he purchased an interest in the then 
firm of Howes, Babcock & Co., his connection following 
through the subsequent changes of Howes, Babcock & 
Ewell and Howes & Ewell. He had for a number of 
years been in very poor health, and, in fact, for the period 
between 1877 and 1883, by reason of complete nervous 
prostration, had been totally incapacitated from active 
participation in the prosecution of the business. From 
this, however, he rallied, and again taking up his branch 
of duties, the purchase of materials and general super- 
vision of the extensive works, prosecuted it with a vigor 
characteristic of the man when in the enjoyment of full 
health. Stricken, however, with that dread malady, 
Bright’s disease, his ability to care for his departments 
gradually waned, and reluctantly, the man who fought a 
gallant battle against the grim destroyer, gave up duty 
after duty. Mr. Ewell was a man born to command and 
direct. His order once given was not to be retracted, and 
while commanding the fullest obedience from those in his 
service, he, at the same time, had the faculty of engaging 
their respect. A man of untiring industry, he seemingly 
cared little for social demands, sp2nding his leisure time 
in the domestic circle. Successful in busiaess, his gains 
were largely expended in surrounding his family with 
such comforts and luxuries as would conduce to their 
happiness and pleasure. Mr. Ewell was born at Millbury, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., and up to the time of his association 
with Howes, Babcock & Co., had been a successful and 
highly regarded farmer. He leaves a wife and three 
children who, in their deep affliction, have the sympathy 
of a wide circle of friends. 
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"ELEVATOR AND GRAIN NEWS | 


The grain blockade at Volga, Dak., has been raised. 
G. Kniper & Son will erect a brewery at Louisville, Ky. 
Isaac Staub is erecting a corn mill near Poolesville, Md. 
f. W. Spiers will erect a hominy mill at Orlando, Fla. 
Henry Speth has sold his feed mill at South Bend, Ind. 
A new eleva‘or is in course of erection at Pierce, Neb. - 
Bestow & Co, grain dealers, Carson, Iowa, have sold 

out. 

S. M. Jermison will build a broom factory at Talladega, 

Ala. 

E.S Ball & Co., grain dealers, Westerly, R. 
sold out. 

Hipley & Hopf, Allegheny, Pa., will erect a $50,000 
brewery. 

T. A. Roach has established a broom factory at Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 

The Florence Mill Co. will erect an elevator at Bath- 
gate, Dak. 

A flourishing broom factory is in operation at Rapid 

City, Dak. 

Herald & Casey, brewers, Gilroy, Cal., have dissolved 

partnership. E 
Wm. Breuer, brewer, Boscobel, Wis., has sold out to 

Geo. Rainer. 

Chas. E. Noyes has established a distillery at S'loam 

Springs, Ark. 

Jesse H. Bradley will 

Station, 8. C. 

The Knights of Labor will erect a corn mill at Eureka 

Springs, Ark. 

W. T. Botsford will build a grain elevator at Port 

Huron, Mich, 

#'red Hobbs, grain broker, Sacramento, Cal., has gone 
into insolvency. 

J. E Whitaker & Co., grain dealers, Boston, Mass., 
have suspended, 

The broom factory at 
thriving business. 

A large starch factory will be built at Grand Island, 

Neb, this season. 

Pepin & Arns, brewers, Santa Cruz, Cal., have dis- 
solved partnership. 

The grain firm of Robinson & Cameron at Austin, Tex., 
has been dissolved. 

Dodd & Marshall of Wood River, Neb., have sold out 
their grain business. 

©. W. Horth, brewer, Nanaimo, British Columbia, has 
made an assignment. 

W. J. Lemp will build a $15,000 addition to his brew- 
ery at St. Louis, Mo 

E A. Armin contemplates erecting a cotton seed oil 

mill at Flatonia, Tex. 

Fred E. Champion of Chattanooga, Tenn., will establish 

a broom corn factory. 


Robinson & Cameron, grain dealers, Austin, Tex., have 
dissolved partnership. 


I., have 


erect a corn mill at Jackson 


Watertown, Dak., is doing a 


E. F. Roberts is successor to Wernli & Roberts, grain 
dealers, Rapid City, Dak. 

George B,. Anderson will rebuild his corn mill recently 
burned at Laurens, 8. C. . 

The Texas Standard Oil Co. have about completed their 
works at Galveston, Tex. 

George Wiedeman will erect a brewery at Newport, 
Ky., at a cost of $40,000. 

Sibley, Ill., boasts of three enterprising grain firms, and 
all doing a good business. 

Walter Bros. are successors to E. F. Smith in the grain 
business at Holstein, Iowa. 

Nichaus & Klinckhamer, brewers, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have dissolved partnership. 

Dinwoodie Bros., grain dealers, Campbellford, Ont., 
have dissolved partnership. 

Philip Bauer will rebuild his brewery recently destroyed 
by fire, at Jamestown, Dak. 

The daily grain receipts at Green Bay, Wis., range 
from 1,400 to 2. 000 bushels, 

The Upham Mfg. Co. are erecting a grain elevator, 
40x40 feet at Marshfield, Wis. 

A. F. Jenkins is successor to Jenkins & Larrick in the 
grain business at Russell, Iowa. 
_ Ht. D. Warner & Co., grain commissioners, Chicago, 
Ill., have dissolved partnership. 

© W. Brega & Co., grain dealers, Chicago, Il., are 
succeeded by EW. Syer & Co 

C. R. Hickok & Co, grain commissioners, New York 
City, bave dissolved partnership. 

It is stated that the wheat acreage in Southern Iliinois 
this year will be considerably below that of last year. 


The farmers, it seems, have determined to have a change 
and will plant other crops. 

Webster Cate, of Henderson, Ky., will 
machinery for grinding ear corn. 

About 120,000 bushels of wheat were in store at 
Davenport, lowa, on the 27th ult. 

The Philip Best Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., will 
build an elevator, to cost $10,000, 

The L. Hoster Brewing Co. of Columbus, Ohio, will 
build an addition to their brewery. 

The Kentucky Malting Co. of Louisville, Ky., will 
build an addition to their brewery. 

The Phoenix Brewing Co., Louisville, Ky., will make 
extensive'improvements to its plant. 

Chas. Weland of Cincinnati, Ohio, contemplates erect- 
ing a large brewery at Maysville, Ky. 

The Wisconsin Central Railroad Company will put up 
an immense grain elevator at Chicago. 

It is reported that the Southern Cotton Oil Co. of Phila- 
delphla, Pa., will enlarge their oil mill. 

The Barker Mfg. Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., are increas- 
ing the capacity of their broom factory. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern Railroad Co. will 
build a grain elevator at New Orleans, La. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co. of Montgomery, Ala., 
have doubled the capacity of their oil mill. 

W. A. Shaw & Co., grain and provision commissioners 
at Chicago, Ill., have dissolved partnership. 

Independence, Kan., is working fora starch 
which will use 1,000 bushels of corn a day. 

The Warren Cotton Seed Oil Mill at Vicksburg, Miss., 
has recently been overhauled and improved. 

Mr. Chas. Pancake, formerly of Bloomington, Tll., has 
gone into the grain trade at Sibley, this state. 

P. M. Greiseman & Co., Goshen, Iowa, have sold out 
their grain and seed business to J. W. Sawyer. 

Dubuque, Iowa, claims that the big Union Elevator 
being built there is the largest one in the West. 

The Meriden Brewing Co. of Meriden, Conn., will 
make extensive improvements to their brewery. 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co , Milwaukee, Wis., will 
make extensive improvements to their brewery. 

The Atlanta Starch Co. has been organized at Atlanta, 
Ga., with J. J. Kress as president and manager. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Oo. of Columbia, 8. C., have 
erected electric light machinery in their oil mill. 

O. P. Wilson of Sanders, 8. C., is rebuilding his corn 
mill, which was destroyed by fire some weeks ago. 

G. W. Swords, whose distillery at Logansville, Ga., 
was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild at once. 

A cotton seed oil mill at Little Rock, Ark., which cost 
some $200.000, is crushing 200 tons of seeds daily. 

N. M. Johnson is erecting a corn and feed mill with a 
capacity of 500 bushels per day at Huntsville, Ala. 

H. G. Trotter of Franklin, N. C., has recently com- 
pleted the erection of a steam corn mill at that place. 

The Saladin Pneumatic Malting Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock of $5,000. 

Elevator No. 8 of the Duluth (Minn.) Elevator Com- 
pany has been made regular by the Board of Trade. 

The recently burned buildings of M. Ix. Dickinson’s 
grain dealing firm at Manotic, Ont., are being rebuilt. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company has com- 
pleted a 40,000-bushel elevator at Winnipeg Junction, 
Man. 


Bright & Cool, grain dealers, Cumberland, Iowa, have 
dissolved partnership. Wm. Cool will continue the busi- 
ness. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Gainesville, Tex., will erect, 
an elevator at some point in Cook county, not yet decided 
upon. ’ 


The Crystal Mill Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, are 
building a warehouse with a capacity for 8,000 bushels of 
wheat. : 


The elevator at the Wharton Flour Mills at Birming- 
ham, Ala., is completed. It has a capacity of 25,000 
bushels, 


The Augusta, Ga., Cotton Seed Oil Mill has started up 
for the winter season under the management of W. H. 
Wallace. 


A cotton seed oil mill is being erected at Clifton (P.O. 
Decatur), Ga. George W. Benson of Marietta, that state, 
is interested. 


It is estimated that fully 500,000 bushels of wheat are 
stored in the warehouses at Portland, Ore, awaiting 
higher prices. 

A syndicate of capitalists from Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
template erecting a brewery at Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
cost $100,000. 


Alexander Mitchell of Montreal, has been stationed at 
Winnipeg, Man., to buy grain for the new C. P. R. k. 
mill at Keewatin. 


On Oct. 81 the elevators of Indianapolis contained 533, - 
510 bushels of grain, against 540,000 bushels at the cor- 
responding date in 1886. 

Mr. Frank i, Churchill of Chenoa, IIl., is erecting a 


grain elevator at Oak Grove, Ili. He will also put up an 
elevator and corn cribs at Carlock, Ill., and engage in the 


purchase 


factory 
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grain business at that pomt. Mr. Churchill was for a. 
hte 2 of years grain buyer for 8. C Bartlett & Co. of 
eoria. 


The Collin County Milling Association of McKinney, 
Tex., will build a 75-barrel corn mill. They have not yet 
purchased their machinery. 


E. C. Creamer, a farmer near Tolono, Ill., delivered in 
one day at the elevator there fifty loads of shelled corn, 
amounting to 2,585 bushels. 


The Pelican Brewing Co. of New Orleans, La., has 
been incorporated by Albert Erath and others. They 
will erect a brewery atonce. 


The elevator and warehouses at Clark, Dak., have been 
so overcrowded lately that farmers have been compelled 
to haul their grain back home. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Egan, Dak., say 
that they are unable to get cars and will be compelled to 
stop buying wheat for the present. 


C. H. Sowle & Co. of Mt. Hope, Kan., write us that ” 
they have just completed a new grain elevator with a ca- ” 
pacity for 10,000 bushels of grain. 


The Kansas Harmer says that cleaning wheat in the 
country warehouse will some day amicably settle all dis- 
putes concerning dirt and dockage. 


The Northern Pacific Elevator Company has built 
thirteen new elevators in Dakota this year, having an 
average capacity of 40,000 bushels. 


A dispatch from Milbank, Dak., says that $1,000 worth 
of wheat per day has been sent out from that town since 
the beginning of the shipping season. : 


Starks Edson has withdrawn from the grain commission 
firm of Franklin Edson & Co., New York City, and 
Franklin Edson, Jr., has been admitted. 


The Minneapolis & Pacific Railway Company will build 
an elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., at a cost of $118,000. 
F. D. Underwood is the general manager. 


Valley City, Minn., had a wheat blockade one week 
lately; 200,000 bushels of grain were stored in the eleva- 
tors, and twenty cars were shipped daily. 


The North Dakota Elevator Company’s elevator which 
was burned at Wheatland, Dak., recently, will be at 
once rebuilt on a larger scale than before. 


Sailing & Weston, grain dealers, Weston, Ore., pur- 
chased 60,000 bushels of wheat in one week recently, pay- 
ing therefor at the rate of 48 cents per bushel. 


The Covington Distilling Company has been chartered 
at Covington, Ky., with a capital stock of $25,000. 
Godfrey Kolteroff and others are the incorporators. 


Frank Fehr has bought the Ott brewery at Louisville, 
Ky., and will expend about $15,000 in erecting new 
buildings and making improvements to the old one, 


C. Hening of Mendota, Ill., will erect a malt house 
76x36 feet and four stories in height to cost $15.000. W. 
H. Grieser, architect, Chicago, Ill., has the contract. 


The Newton Elevator Co. of Newton, Iowa, has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are Wm. Vaughn, D. J. Eberhart and others. 


Chas. A. Conklin, agent for the Porter Milling Com- 
pany at Clark, Dak., bas purchased the grain elevator at 
that place owned by Stokes Bros. of Watertown, Dak. 


A brewery with a capacity for 25,00) barrels will be 
built at Strathloy, Can., at a cost of $30,000, for Bixie! 
& Son. W. H. Grieser of Chicago, Ill., is the architect. 


The Keeley Brewing Company of Chicago, Ill, will 
erect a four story and basement refrigerator, 85x95 feet, 
in this city at a cost of $25,000. F. Wolf is the archi- 
tect. : 


The Alliance Warehouse Association at Howe, Tex., is 
doing an extensive business in buying, selling and ship- 
ping grain. The enterprise is pronounced a decided suc- 
cess. 


The Robson-Stegeman Distillery Co. has been chartered 
at Newport, Ky., with a capital of $75,000. The parties 
interested are G. V. Robson, Jr., J. H. Stegeman and | 
others. 


The Journal of Duluth, Minn., says that the shipments 
of wheat from that port from the beginning of the week 
of Nov. 6 to the end of the season will be fully 1,000,000 
bushels, 


Of the wheat now included in Duluth stocks, nearly 
1,000.000 bushels, which are in the Duluth Elevator Com- 
pany’s warehouse at West Superior, Wis., are said to be 
practically off the market, being held for carrying 
charges.—Daily Business. 


A man named McDade brought suit against Mr. Hen- 
derson of Danville, Il., asking $10,000 damages for in- 
juries received at the elevator by falling through a trap 
door, breaking his leg above the knee. Verdict was 
renaered for the sum sued for. 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Jowrnal says that the grain 
merchants of that city are shipping more corn to points 
where in former years they have bought their corn, than 
they are shipping to interior New York and New Eng- 
land points. It is stated that forty counties in this state 


will be obliged to buy corn this year, all of which are 
among the best corn-growing counties in the state when 
there is no drought to damage crops. 


Battle Lake, Minn., has been enjoying hides fight. 
een payin, cents _ 

ompany, 
- 4 


A. C, Hatch, a private buyer, has 
more than the Nortbern Pacific Elevator 
Recently the railroad agent notified Mr. Hatch that 

could have no more cars unless he put the price down to 


re 
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what the elevator company was paying. .Mr. Hatch has 
engaged a lawyer, and is determined to fight the affair to 
the end. 


A. P. Cory, grain dealer, Danvers, Ul., is making ar- 
rangements to build an elevator at Shrock’s Station, this 
state. Frank Tobias will buy grain for him there the 
coming winter. 


The hominy mills at Indianapolis, Ind, are troubled to 
get the grade of corn they need for the articles they man- 
ufacture. The coming in of the new crop will obviate 
their difficulties. f 

The Bartholomei Brewing Company of Chie go, will 

build a storage house 50x100 feet and four stories in 
height at a cost of $15,000. W. H. Grieser, architect, is 
preparing the plans. 
. The Alabama Brewing Association has been incorpo- 
rated at Montgomery, Ala., by Jacob Greel, David Kraus 
and others. They will erect a brewery at a cost of from 
$60,000 to $100,000. 


Architect W. H: Grieser of Chicago, Ill., has the plans 


prepared for a five-story stock house 90x96 feet for the 


Godfrey Brewing Company of this city. The building 
will cost some $30,000. 


For the purpose of encouraging the building of grain 
elevators along the Grand Rapids & Indiana Road, the 
company is offering free sites for elevators at convenient 
points along its main line. 


N. 8. Derby & Son of Dubuque, Iowa, have taken the 
Milwaukee Elevator at Olin, that state, and will operate 
it the coming year. They will still continue in the grain 
business at Dubuque. 


Milton Shive has withdrawn from the firm of A. B. 
Hackman & Co., mill feed and grain commissioners, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Andrew B. Hackman continues the 
business under the old style. 


The farmers and merchants of Belleville, Ont., are 
kicking lustily because there is practically but one buyer 
of barley in that city. He sets his own price, and trade 
is consequently diverted elsewhere. 


The Indiana Starch Works, located at Franklin, Ind , 
were sold Oct. 24 to Peter Heck, one of a syndicate which 
held a mortgage on the works for $21,000. The works 
will be put into operation at once. 


A local paper says that 6,000 tons of wheat are stored 
on the docks at Milton, Ore., and the daily receipts aggre- 
gate about twenty tons. They, too, are suffering for 
want of cars with which to ship their crops. 


A special dispatch from Montreal dated Oct. 2 says that 
the large elevator in the C P. R. yards is completely filled 
and the smaller one is being rapidly tilled. Great quanti- 
ties of grain are being shipped to that point. 


The Canadian Pacific R. R. Co. has decided to enter 
actively into the business of buying grain in the province 
of Manitoba. The grain dealers regard this as unfair 
competition, and much hostile comment is expressed. 


The glucose works at Davenport, Iowa, are busy filling 
orders that come in from all parts of the United States 
and Europe. The capacity is 3,500 bushels of corn per 
day. Most of the corn coming in now is from Western 
Iowa. z 

Frank Coover and 8. E. Anderson took a wager on 
wheat shoveling at the ‘‘Crown Roller Mill,” Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., recently. The former shoveled 30,000 pounds 
in 24 minutes, leaving his competitor 800 pounds in the 
lurch, 

The grain houses along the line of the Winona & St. 
Peter Railway, between Winona and Huron, Minn., are 
still extremely crowded. All the empty cars are being 
sent to that region, and special trains are being run to as 
great an extent as possible. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Elevator Company has com- 
pleted an elevator with a capacity for 40,000 bushels of 
grain at Winnipeg Junction, Man. The first load of 
wheat ever marketed at that place was marketed at the 
new elevator on the 15th ult. 

Omaha, Neb., has decided that she must have another 
grain elevator, and a big one of about 1,000,000 bushels 
capacity. The project is much favored by the Board of 
Trade of that city, and many solid business men have 
expressed a willingness to take stock in the enterprise. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Mankato, Minn., are en- 
ergetically pushing their scheme for the organization ofa 
Farmers’ Warehouse Association. Several buildings have 
been offered them by railroad companies, in which to 
carry on their business. They will incorporate under the 
laws of the state. 


The Berger Commission Company, lately organized at 
Aberdeen, Dak., propose to lease and build elevators at 
various points in Central Dakota and doa general com- 
mission business in grain. The parties interested are 
Alex. Berger, Milwuakee, Wis.; C. Dennis and J. J. 
Petty of Aberdeen, Dak., and George C. Sherman, 
Ipswich, Dak. 

A local paper says: The little city of Loraine, Il., on 
the Carthage branch of the C., B. & Q. is fast coming to 
the front as a grain center. Since the 13th of July Mr. 
George Guiter has shipped 40,000 bushels of wheat alone, 
besides quantities of other grain, hay and stock. But few 
cities the size of Loraine can say as much. 


The contracts for all the machinery and grain buckets 
to be put into P. D. Armour’s enormous elevator now in 
course of construction on Goose Island, Ill., were let some 
time ago. The machinery contract was secured by the Bou- 
ton Foundry Company, and includes much heavy and sub- 
stantial work. The grain buckets, some 9,000 in number, 
will be made by Webster & Comstock, whose contract 


price was 27 cents apiece. The elevator building itself 
will be the largest in the world, and will have-an ordi- 
nary capacity of 1,500,000 bushels of wheat, but will ac- 
commodate 2,000,000 bushels in an emergency. 


Messrs. Hunter & Cole, grain buyers of Mellette, Dak., 
who have been paying six cents more for wheat than the 
regular elevator card price, have brought suit against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad for refusing to 
furnish cars for the shipment of their grain, while the 
elevators were promptly supplied. 


The case of J. C. Argo against the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Warehouse and Elevator Company, which had been pend- 
ing for some time in the Circuit Court, was decided on 
the 8th inst. by the jury bringing in a judgment for com- 
plainant for $7,750. The suit was instituted by Mr. 
Argo to recover damages sustained by the loss of a leg 
while at work for the company. 


Tae Groton, Dak., Leader says: ‘‘When the new rail- 
road line gets to Groton it is expected that the Hastings & 
Dakota will have to make a freight reduction, and the 
elevators buy wheat on a smaller margin or close houses. 
In view of the advantages taken of the wheat raisers at 
different times, a little worry on the Hastings & Dakota 
would be enjoyed by many and would be healthy for the 
country.” 

The following story comes from Brown county, Dak., 
and is vouched for by many farmers, says the Pioneer 
Press: The farmers around Claremont put in a farmers’ 
warehouse where there were two elevators. Wheat 
promptly went up 7 cents a bushel, and the producers 
got more favorable grading. This prevented the elevators 
getting any grain. But, itis averred, they got the rail 
road to help them out. One day the warehouse was full 
of grain, and a lot of empty cars stood on the track to be 
loaded the next morning. That night all the empty cars 
were hauled away, and the farmers’ warehouse being full, 
and they unable to get cars, they had to quit buying. As 
the elevators were empty, they could and did buy—but at 
a reduction of from 5 to 7 cents on what the warchouse- 
men had paid. Meanwhile no empty cars were left at 
Claremont. But when the elevators were filled the rail- 
road sidetracked a lot of empty cars for their benefit, but 
not one for the farmers’ house. Somehow the latter be- 
came aware that the cars were to be left, so they again 
bought grain and piled it up along the track. They then 
took the empty cars, filled them with their own grain and 
stayed by the agent till he billed it and sent it forward on 
the first train. 


Among the most prominent of the established industries 
of Galveston, Texas, is the Galveston Cotton-Seed Oil 
Mill, which was established in 1880 with a capital stock 
of $300,000. It occupies a block of ground, and the 
buildings are all substantial brick ones. The mill crushes 
120 tons of seed per day, converting it into 4560 gallons, 
or ninety barrels of oil. It also produces forty tons of 
cake during the same period, and gives employment in its 
operation to 100 men. The product of this enterprise 
finds a. market in Mexico and California, where it is made 
into olive oil, and in the West where it is used in the 
manufacture of butter and lard. Formerly, all the cake 
had to be sent to Europe for market, but now the East is 
making a market for this article, and about half the cake 
manufactured by the Galveston mill goes to the Bast, the 
other half to foreign markets. Nothing of the raw 
material is lost in the manufacture of cotton-seed oil and 
cake. The hulls from the seed supply all the necessary 
fuel; the ashes go to Florida to fertilize the orange vroves, 
and the sugar planters of Lovisiana use the meal for fer- 
tilizing purposes. The hulls that take the place of fuel 
also find a ready market as a fattening substance for 
stock, and are easily sold at from $3 to $4 per ton. The 
Galveston mill produces a sufficient surplus of these hulls 
to supply fuel for the electric light works, flour mills and 
other industries, finding it cheaper than coal and giving 
better steam-producing results. 


SHE WAS MARRIED FOR KEEPS. 


The skipper of a canal boat on the Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal recently decided, after mature deliberation 
and careful consideration, to marry his cook, a right 
smart, energetic and not wholly bad looking Celt, who 
had been a tried and faithful servant for him for quite a 
number of his perilous trips on the storm-lashed canal. 
So he spoke to her about the matter one day, and after 
securing her coy consent he ordered the boat tied up at 
the wharf of Joliet, and being a practical skipper, 
skipped up the street after a parson. The nuptial knot 
was soon tied, the parson beaten down to $1.50 for his 
fee, and then the canal boatman said: 

“Well, Melindy. we are married fur keeps now. We 
are hitched fur life and must pull together. I’m a little 
short handed to-day, and as that lead mule has got saddle 
galls on his back you jist take the tow-p»th and lead him 
down to Lockport, and I’ll steer and kinder ruminate on 
some planto give you work on the boat without going 
ashorein mud. I’ve got a powerful sight more respect 
for you now that you're my wife, Melindy.”—Chicago 
National. 


Of 249,000 bushels of foreign wheat received in three 
days at the port of Liverpool, 168,000 bushels were from 
America. 

A royal committee has been appointed to investigate 
the Hessian fly ravages in the United Kingdom, twenty 
counties in England, and ten in Scotland having been 
visited by this insect. The damage is placed at from two 
to three bushels per acre, 


Limiting Liability by Contract. 

The right of a carrier to limit its common law liability 
by contract, if made fairly and advisedly on behalf of 
the shipper, cannot be denied; but the mere fact that the 
bill of lading given contains a clause exempting the car- 
rier from loss of the goods by fire, cannot be held con- 
clusive of such a contract.--Merchants’ Dispatch Trans. 
Oo, vs, Leyson, Vol 89, Illinois Reports. 


Liability as Carrier or Warehouseman 


Where goods are delivered to a common carrier for 
transportation, and are placed in the depot or warehouse 
awaiting transportation, with nothing further to be done 
by the shipper, and they are burned before being shipped, 
the company so receiving them will be liable as a com- 
mon carrier, and not merely as a warehouseman,— Grand 
Tower Mantr. and Trans. Oo. vs. Ullman, Vol. 89, 
Illinois Reports. 


Warehouse Receipts—Lien for Purchase Money. 


In order to entitle a warehouseman to assert a lien for 
purchase money as against a bona fide holder of a ware- 
house receipt it is not necessary that the amount of pur- 
chase money unpaid should be set forth in the receipt. It 
is sufficient if it appears from the receipt that the purchase 
money is unpaid, without stating the amount. So held 
by the Kentucky Court of Appeals in Z’e Western Bank 
vs. Marion County Distilling Company. 


Bill of Lading—Draft—-Carriers’ Liability. 


Where a shipper attaches his bill of lading to a draft upon 
the consignee, he thereby expresses his intention to deliver 
the goods upon payment of such draft, and to retain con- 
trol of them until such payment, and the carrier who, 
under such circumstances, delivers them while in transit 
to the shipper, is liable to the consignee who has duly 
taken up the draft. So held by the Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of California in the case of Wells, 
Fargo & Co, vs. Oregon Railway & Navigation Company. 


Elevator. 


The state of New Jersey conveyed certain lands to rail- 
road and canal companies by an act passed March 380, 
1868, in order to enable them to increase their depot and 
terminal facilities at Jersey City. The act in question 
empowered the grantees to fillup and improve the prop- 
erty granted and to erect there wharves, piers, canals, 
depots, storehouses, and other buildings, authorizing 
them to charge such wharfage and other rates as their 
directors might deem reasonable or as might be agreed 
upon. The act also repealed all acts subjecting such 
lands to any other tax than was imposed upon said com- 
panies by their respective charters or acts of incorporation. 
It was provided, however, that such portions of the prop- 
erty and of the improvements thereon as should be used 
for other than railroad, canal depot, transshipping or land- 
ing purposes should be subject to local and municipal 
taxation. Upon a part of the lands an elevator was used 
for the transshipment and storage of grain, and a storage 
charge was made upon grain which remained in the eleva- 
tor more than ten days. The authorities of Jersey City 
undertook to tax the elevator on the ground that it was 
not used for elevator purposes. The Supreme Court of 
New Jersey held in the case of state ex. rel. Pennsylvania 
Company vs. Jersey City, that the elevator was not sub- 
ject to taxation, that the charge for storage was made as a 
sort of penalty to induce the shipper to move it, and that 
it did not withdraw the elevators from the class of prop 
erty necessary to railroad purposes. 


THE VALIANT REAPER. 


I sing me not a dainty lay 
Of one who reaped the grain, 
Of one who modest went his way, 
Next season came again, 
But rather do I sing of one 
Whose reaping days were o’er, 
Who whittled there beneath the sun, 
Beside the tavern door. 


“By gum!’’ said he, ‘‘I saw the time 
I useter foller two; 

In course, ’twar when I war in prime, 
An’ ’fore I met with you, 

I war accounted ‘shucks,’ you bet, 
In bundlin’ up the rye; 

’T will be a long spell ’fore they get 
A binder sich as I.”’ 


Thus sang the valiant reaper wight 
Who whittled by the door, 
Astonishing the hearers, quite, 
By what he’d done before. 
The evidence of his success, 
Between both you and I, 
He hasn’t lost his grip, I guess, 
For reaping of the rye. 
—Goodall’s Sun, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 15, 1887. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. - 


The report of the Bureau of Statistics at Wash- 
ington, issued Noy. 9, for the month of October, 
1887, shows a decrease in corn, oats, barley and 
wheat, as compared with the same month for the 
previous year. The total value of the breadstuffs 
exported during October, 1887, was $8,593,012, 
against $11,646,804 for October, 1886. The value 
of the exports for the ten months ending Oct. 31, 
1887, was $138,485,636, against $122,478,833 for 
the ten months ending Oct. 31, 1886. 

The exports of corn for the month ended Oct. 
31, 1887, were 2,489,695 bushels, against 3,292,- 
562 bushels for the same time last year. There 
were 28,531 bushels of oats exported during Octo- 
ber, 1887, against 44,347 bushels in October, 
1886. The amount of wheat exported ‘during the 
months named was 3,402,649 bushels for October, 
1887, against 6,941,370 bushels for 1886. Rye 
stands at 529 bushels for October, 1887, against 
3 bushels for October, 1886. : 


WHEAT WANTS AND SURPLUS. 


BRADSTREET’s estimate, based on the latest 
returns, of the probable available surplus wheat, 
and the requirements of leading countries, is as 
follows: It is probable from the unofficial reports 
of Russia’s wheat crop, that she will have an 
export surplus of 64,000,000 to 70,000,000 bushels. 
Austria-Hungary may have an export surplus of 
16,000,000 to 20,000,000 bushels, and Roumania 
and the Turkish Principalities 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 bushels. British India will not probably 
have to exceed 3,000,000 bushels from October, 
1887, to March 31, 1888. The prospects for the 
Australasian wheat crop to be harvested in Jan- 
uary, 18838, are exceedingly favorable. If the 
crop of 1888 meets expectations, there may be an 
export surplus in Australia of 10,000,000 bushels, 
including the reserve of old wheat. The Egyptian 
wheat crop does not count for much, and is not 
considered. Chili and the Argentine Republic 
may possibly contribute toward Europe’s supply, 
6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bushels, but the smaller 
quantity is more probable. The Dominion of 
Canada, with a deficient wheat crop in Ontario 
and Quebec, will probably require all, or nearly 
all, the surplus of Manitoba. The probable wants 
of the wheat-importing countries of Europe are: 
In the United Kingdom, 130,000,000 to 142,000,- 
000 bushels; Holland and Belgium, about 20,000,- 
000 bushels net; the German Empire, 8,000,000 


to 10,000,000 net; Switzerland, 10,000,000 bushels; 
France, 20,000,000 bushels, more or less; Greece, 
5,000,000 bushels; Spain and Portugal, 10,000,000 
to 12,000,000 bushels, and Italy 15,000,000 to 
20,000,000, perhaps more. The reserves of Hurope 
in 1887 are smaller than in any of the last five 
years, especially so in all continental countries. 


REDUCING ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


Wuitx the elevator men in New York and 
Buffalo have been compelled by public pressure 
to reduce their charges for grain storage, for the 
next six months at least, to 1-2 cent per bushel 
per month, the Chicago warehousemen do not 
seem to profit by the lesson taught, and not only 
refuse to lower their rates, but have locked up 
the receipts for the grain in store and are keep- 
ing it out of the market. Although there are 
about 5,000,000 bushels of wheat stored in the 
city, shippers complain that they cannot get hold 
of enough to fill their orders. A local paper, re- 
ferring to the course pursued, says: ‘This is in- 
finitely worse than a speculative corner in bread- 
stuffs. A corner is run for the purpose of mulct- 
ing the gamblers in produce; the producers are 
benefited, and consumers rarely pay an increased 
price for food. Why should not the men who 
lock up millions of bushels of wheat and hold it 
off the market be held accountable the same as 
the gambler who forestalls the food markets for 
speculative purposes?” The legislature will be 
asked this winter to interfere and make the “ring” 
amenable to law if not to reason. 


BUCKET SHOPS AND BOARD OF 
TRADE. 


The New York Swn asserts that the New York 
Produce Exchange was hit a harder blow than 
most people suspected when President Wright of 
the Chicago Board of Trade called it a bucket 
shop. The story is that at the time that term was 
applied, many of the members of the New York 
Exchange had formed a limited company of $250,- 
000 capital for the purpose of fostering specula- 
tion in grain, stocks and cotton. The Chicago 
broadside was a crusher to the scheme, and the 
subscribers to three-fifths of the capital at once 
backed out. In referring to this story the Pitts- 
burg Dispatch remarks: ‘Yet so far as Presi- 
dent Wright is concerned, it was plainly a case of 
pot and kettle. Everybody knows that the spec- 
ulation on the Chicago Board of Trade is to the 
speculation on the New York Produce Exchange 
as Ossa to a mole-hill. Indeed, the enmity of the 
Chicago body to the bucket shops exists because 
it wants all the profits in the gambling transactions 
to itself; and while it.can view with equanimity 
the growth of bodies that may divide with it the 
actual and legitimate business of handling grain, 
its ire rises beyond control when any one touches 
upon its darling prerogative of keeping up the 
greatest gambling room in agricultural products 
in the known world. When the big exchange 
men get mad at each other in this way. the public 
can hope for the disclosure of some very interest- 
ing and important truths.” 


THE BUCKET-SHOP DECISION. 


The recent decision of Judge Collins, in which 
he declined to dissolve the injunction forbidding a 
telegraph company to refuse to ‘deliver Chicago 
Board of Trade quotations to bucket shaps, has 
caused widespread comments among the various 
newspapers of the country, which almost without 
an exception sustain the course pursued. _In his 
argument Judge Collins said: 


“The pulse of trade must be allowed to beat full and 
free, and it cannot be permitted that an aggregation of 
private enterprise and capital should stop the flow of the 
rich, warm current that brings health and prosperity to 
the body of the people. 

“Tt has been urged that the market reports can be ob- 
tained from the daily newspapers, and that should be 
sufficient for the public. The institution which, by its 
own action, has so far advanced the customs and usages 
of merchants that instantaneous quotations have become 
to them necessary , should not be permitted under this 
plea to justify discrimination or so airily stop Sa ed 
That these quotations are of no use except for gamblin 
purposes is answered by the existence of 1,500 approv 


correspondents who are not gamblers and to whom daily 


they are transmitted. ; 

“Further, it is urged that bucket shops cannot be sup- 
pressed unless the Board has the power of discrimination. 
They should be suppressed, and the court would go far 
to accomplish so desirable an end, but regarding this 
claim of the right to discriminate, as more dangerous to 
the public in its consequences than the bucket shops, we 
must look to the criminal code as the safer course of the 
two.” 


Referring to this the Philadelphia Record re- 
marks: “The sense of equity possessed by this 
learned jurist is worthy of remark in these days 
of flexible judges and cut-and-dried decisions.” 
It is said however that the decision must not be 
regarded as a victory for the bucket shops, as the 
judge merely held that the evidence before him 
was insufficient to sustain the charge that Murphy 


& Co., who brought the injunction, were running /) 


a bucket shop, and the injunction only remains in 
force until the truth of that allegation can be 
tested on final hearing. President Wright of the 
Board of Trade, when asked his opinion of Judge 
Collins’ decision, replied, “He might as well de- 
cide that my private books are public property.” 


As a reason for the lighter receipts of wheat 
at Duluth this year than last, the Daily Trade 
gives the fact that the crop this year in the 
country tributary to Minneapolis was deficient, 
and the millers in the latter city, in order to 
keep their mills running, were compelled to invade 


Duluth’s territory and give better prices than — 


Duluth could pay. And also the crops were 
three weeks later this year, and rainy weather 
put back farmers in the Red River Valley three 
or four weeks more. Prices are lower and do 
not induce so free selling; country elevators are 
more disposed to hold wheat for storage charges 
than ever before, and, principally, there is a 
great scarcity of cars on Duluth roads, relat- 
ively more than ever before, for with the same 
number of cars as last year they have a much 
greater territory to supply. 


Tne St. Paul Pioneer Press thinks the notion 
that India is about to drive the United States out 
of the wheat market is unsupported by facts. 
That the price of wheat has been lowered by the 
cheap work of the Hindoo peasant is true, but the 
fear that the wheat-raising business is to be taken 
out of our hands is entirely gfoundless. Mr, Kd- 
ward Atkinson, who is engaged in researches in 
the matter, has given some preliminary statistics 
which may be of interest to farmers as showing’ 
some of the conditions of production in India, 
which will prevent competition there from further 
depressing prices. He says: ‘The area of pos- 
sible wheat cultivation is extensive, but it is from 
700 to 1,000 miles from the seaboard; it isin a 
hot section, where the supervision of Huropeans 
is necessary but very costly; without such super- 
vision the wheat cannot be prepared for export, 
even in the rude manner in which it is now pre- 
pared. It is cultivated by prehistoric methods, 
* * * 
the cost of production relatively to the rate of 
wages is very high. a * * The wheat 
is dirty; when it reaches the seaboard at a heavy 
charge by rail it has to be repacked, dusted and 
put in fit condition for export. When the wheat 
reaches Bombay it must be carried by the Suez 
Canal and by sea a distance of about 6,000 miles. 


‘Its quality when it reaches London is subject to 


much uncertainty. * ‘ * It is at least 
doubtful whether anything less than 34 shillings 
per quarter will leave any margin whatever at the 
point of production for the payment of the labor- 
ers under the present condition of the trade. At 
that price the supply seems to be diminishing.” 
His conclusion is that when wheat sells for 34 
shillings per quarter in Mark Lane—equivalent to 
$1.02 per bushel—the Indian supply diminishes, 
and the competition of Russia is checked. If the 
American supply can continue when the price 
reaches this figure, we can hold our own against 
the world, and the farmer while getting but 65 
cents per bushel for his wheat, is able to make’a 
small profit on it. There seems to be no reason’ 


to become alarmed at any foreign competition, 


the crop per acre is small, and— 


at least for the wheat producers of this country, | — 


i 
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Ir is estimated that 170,000 strangers visited 
the Sioux City, Ia., corn palace. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by Hastern 
capitalists to use Montreal as a shipping port for 
_ grain, via the Duluth & Sault Ste. Marie road. 
THE new German duty on oats and barley is 
19 1-2 cents per bushel. On other grain it is 13 
cents per bushel, with 5 1-4 cents per cental on 
bran. 


BankER Harper of Cincinnati, will spend his 
Thanksgiving in a common cell in the jail, and 
will have leisure to reflect on tho vicissitudes 
of life and the uncertainty of wheat deals. 


_ Tue Indianapolis Board of Trade’s membership 
is rapidly approaching the legal limit, 500, only 
three vacancies remaining; and when the limit is 
reached, memberships are expected to “boom.” 


C. C. Puitiies, the well-known manufacturer 
of vertical and horizontal portable mills adver- 
tised in this issue, has removed his office from 
‘a Twenty-second street to 20 South Broad street, 
ieee )6«- Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue Western Plowman says: “The various bugs 
that prey upon the farmers’ crops, all but one, 
have their seasons. Paraphrasing (and improy- 
ing) the poet, “Thou hast all seasons for thine 
own, O hum-bug.” 


GRaIn and provision dealers and millers will 
note in this issue the card of J. Hampden Slater 
| of Petersburg, Va., general merchandise broker. 
Mr. Slater will be pleased to open correspondence 
with parties whom he can serve. 


Tue report that an elevator trust was to be 
FP formed at St. Louis, by several millers and grain 
i) men, embracing the elevators on both sides of the 
| riyer,is denied to have any foundation, except in 
the wishes of one or two grain men. 


ELEVATORS all over the West are making a fight 
ae to get wheat to hold until next May. Secretary 
i Smith of Toledo, does not think this argues well 
&.. for railway earnings, though it may prove a 
strengthening feature to the value of the grain. 


Minneapouts people think’ the Duluth grain 
men are unduly exercised over the Washburn in- 
- spection matter, and assert their. belief that Du- 
luth will be benefited rather than injured, by hav- 
ing all lake wheat go out under Duluth grades. 


TuERE have been but two years since 1878 
when the aggregate crop of wheat, corn and oats 
has been as small as the present one. In 1878 
the total amount was 2,221,919,710 bushels; in 
1881, 1,994,67'7,080 bushels; for 1887, 2,550,600,- 
000 bushels. ! 


Tuer Enrerpris—E Harpware Co. of Pittsburg, 
Pa., advertise in this issue their farm grist mills 
and corn shellers, of which thousands are now in 
use in every part of the country. They are sold 

-yery cheap, and the manufacturers will send cir- 
cular on application. 


A LATE dispatch from the city of Mexico, says: 

A corner is being run here in the wheat supply of 
“the city. The annual consumption is 250,000 
earloads, of which a syndicate of bankers secured 
150,000 carloads. The principal consumer is a 
proprietor of a bakery which consumes 50,000 
carloads yearly. He secured a year’s supply out- 
side the syndicate, and the smaller dealers think 
they can do likewise; so it looks as if the syndi- 
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cate, which has $1,300,000 invested in the deal, 
will carry the load through a year. The common 
people eat maize bread and are not affected. 


Now is the time to act in the matter of driers 
and grinders; and grain men and others who are 
interested will notice the card of Cutler & Co. of 
North Wilbraham, Mass., whose drier is very well 
known and whose Automatic Adjustment Mill has 
a score of good points to recommend it. 


Mr. Gro. SEAvERNS has withdrawn his ele- 
yator “A” from the list of “regular” warehouses 
at Chicago, on account, it is said, of the expense 
of getting grain in and out of it. This with- 
draws about 245,000 bushels from the stock of 
regular wheat in the city, leaving 3,977,000 
bushels in store. 


Ir is the Pennsylvania farmers this time who 
have fallen victims to the Bohemian oats swind- 
dlers. In Berks county and others in Wastern 
Pennsylvania, from $50,000 to $75,000 have been 
taken from the confiding countrymen by an asso- 
ciation run by these robbers. The victims will 
appeal to the law to recover the money lost. 


THERE has been an increased acreage sown 
in wheat in Dakota this year, while in Minne- 
sota the amount is slowly but steadily decreas- 
ing. The grade in both state and territory is 
higher than usual. The total product for both 
is. placed at *3,000,000 bushels, more than half of 
which will be shipped and the balance made into 
flour at Minneapolis. 


RxEsPECTING the recent ruling of the Postoflice 
Department, in regard to sample and merchandise 
packages, the reader will find “The Special Notice 
to Millers and Grain Dealers,” of the Howe Pat- 
tern and Mfg. Co. of Detroit, Mich., of interest in 
this connection. The offer made is a generous 
one, and will tend not a little to increase the pop- 
ularity of the Howe Challenge Sample Envelope. 


THE proposed amendment to the commission 
rule of the Chicago Board of Trade, to change the 
rule recently adopted, so that by special arrange- 
ments members. might do business for one-eighth 
and one-sixteenth, while the established rate would 
remain one-fifth and one-tenth, was voted down. 
The contest was a sharp one, and the ballot 
showed a majority of 184 votes in a total of 948, 


Tue Boston Herald, speaking of the disastrous 
result of the recent wheat deal in San Francisco, 
and the similar one in Chicago, thinks one good 
effect will be the demand for better security from 
the speculators to those they purchase from. 
This will prevent such reckless purchases as were 
made by the California men, the canceling of 
which for lack of means to pay the stipulated 
price, proved disastrous to all] parties. 


Grorce Francis TRAIN, in a recent lecture at 
Omaha, Neb., said: “It is a disgrace to a city sur- 
rounded by a wheat and corn country, that you 
have not a grain elevator. No city that makes 
any pretense to size ought to be without a’ flour 
mill. It is a shame that Omaha has none. How 
is it at Minneapolis, where there are mills which 
turn out 10,000 barrels of flour a day, put them 
on boats and deliver them in Liverpool in twelve 
days?” They don’t, George. 


A reporter for the Buffalo Courier lately 
came across a canal boat on the Erie Canal whose 
driver was a student at Cornell University. He 
took this way of earning money during his vaca- 
tion, and seemed to heartily enjoy the free open 
air life. He expatiated on the beautiful scenery 
of the Mohawk and Hudson river valleys, the 
healthful exercise, the time for reading, and the 
general economy in clothes, ete. The reporter 
was invited into the cabin, which was neatly and 
tastefully furnished, and where an excellent din- 
ner was served by the captain’s daughter. The 
canal men, many of them at least, are great 
readers, and pass the magazines and papers from 
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one boat to another, in this way securing a 

. . ry 
quantity of reading matter at small cost. ‘The 
student said he had tried serving as a waiter at 
some of the summer resorts, but infinitely pre- 
ferred the life on a canal boat. He will return to 
college with vigorous health, good digestion, clear 
brain and $50 in his pocket. 


A CANADIAN government paper says that Mr. 
Ross, M. P., for Lisgar, is urging the government 


to abolish the customs regulations which permit 
the importation of American wheat in bond into 
Canada. The grain he says is brought into 


Canada in bond to be ground, and escaping the 
payment of duty in many instances, is sold there 


to. the detriment of the wheat producers of Can- 
ada, especially the Manitoba and the Northwest 
farmers. 

Tar Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road will, 
from Nov. 24, reduce the grain rate from Omaha 
and Council Bluffs from 20 to 15 cents per 100 


pounds. It is said that this action is taken in . 
retaliation for the refusal of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Northern to advance flour and wheat rates 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul to Chicago. The 
other roads are preparing to meet the reduction, 
and a general lowering of rates on Western roads 
may be looked for. 


Ty the case of the boards of trade of Farming- 
ton, Northfield, Faribault and Owatouna, all 
Minnesota towns, against the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad, for unjust discrimination in 
the wheat-carrying trade, the Inter-State Com- 
mission has rendered a decision adverse to the 
railroad. The Commission holds that it is not a 
sufficient compliance with the law that rates are 
reasonable in themselves, but they should be so 
relatively reasonable as to protect communities 
and business against unjust discrimination. 


CoNSIDERABLE attention has been attracted to 
the new invention of the pneumatic grain transfer 
boat, the Cyclone, which has been recently under- 
going a test at Buffalo. It is alarge, bell-shaped 
apparatus, that loads and unloads grain by air- 
suction, and it is claimed by the owners that a 
saving of 3-4 cent per bushel will be made for 
shippers. This is an item of no small moment to 
large dealers, and if the Cyclone is what her in- 
ventors claim, the present system of grain hand- 
ling at the large ports will be relegated toa back 
seat. 


Tue fool-killer is badly needed in the William- 
ette Valley, Oregon, where a company of 
sharpers calling themselves the “Empire Seed 
Company” of Portland, Ore., have been selling 
seed wheat to the farmers at $15 per bushel, 
promising to buy back more wheat at the same 
price after the next harvest. Mr. Hogan, the 
secretary of the company, was arrested at Albany, 
Ore., while trying to negotiate a note for $600 
which he had obtained from one man for forty 
bushels of wheat. The swindlers have secured 
several thousand dollars’ worth of notes in this 
way. 


In the trial of Elliott M. Todd of New York, 
for keeping a gambling house under the popular 
appellation of a “bucket shop,” the counsel for 
the defense charged that the New York Stock 
Exchange had for years done its utmost to drive 
the defendant from the street because he was a 
dangerous rival. The term “bucket shop,” the 
lawyer said, is one of contemp and derision, but 
the bucket dipped in the ocean of speculation out- 
side the New York Stock Exchange, is filled with - 
the same quality of commodity as can be found 
inside the exchange precinct. The case was 
given to the jury after Judge Cowing had charged 
them that they should only consider whether the 
system in vogue at the office of the New York 
Stock Company (limited), Todd’s concern, was 
gambling or not. After half an hour’s delibera- 
tion, a verdict of guilty was rendered. Assistant 
District Attorney Purdy asked for immediate 
sentence, that the case might be brought before 
the Court of Appeals promptly, and decided “that 


. 
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the nuisance might be quickly suppressed.” 
fine of $100 was imposed and paid. 


In two townships of Clinton county, Mich., 
where very few farmers take any papers, forty- 
two residents invested in Bohemian oats, some 
taking as high as fifty bushels. Of the forty- 
two only five took a newspaper of any kind. 
These are the kind of men who do their adver- 
tising on the fences, and complain of the bur- 
dens of taxation and the monopolies of the rich. 
Verily experience comes high, but they must 
have it. 


Tne weather-wise-man has been walking 
through the corn fields, and says we are to have 
a short open winter because the corn husks are 
thin; the naturalist says the woodchucks dug 
their holes early and deep, therefore the winter 
will be long and cold. The goose-bone man, 
says the breast-bone of the goose is thin and 
clouded, therefore the winter will be wet and 
unhealthy. In the meantime, the coal-man goes 
on his way slowly and calmly raising his price 
at 50 cents per raise, and the profits, not the 
prophets, are what he is looking out for. 


A RECENT dispatch from Duluth, Minn., says: 
“Hyer since the decision of the State Board of 
Warehouse Commissioners to allow inspection out 
of wheat in the Washburn (Wis.) elevator by a 
state inspector sent from Duluth, the Board of 


Trade here has been considering plans by which 
the injury done to Duluth as a grain market and 
the reputation of Duluth grades may be protected. 
The board of directors have recommended to the 
Board the adoption of a rule which, it is believed, 
will serve the purpose and will have the effect of 
placing control of Duluth shipments again in the 
hands of the Board. It provides that the secre- 
tary upon application to him and upon proper 
proof that the grain has been shipped from a 
warehouse or warehouses made regular by the 
Duluth Board shall stamp upon the certificate of 
inspection that the grain was shipped from such 
warehouses and sign the same as_ secretary, 
and also that the secretary shall keep a record of 
the date and number of certificates, the name of 
the persons to whom they are issued, the quantity 
and grade of the wheat, warehouses from which 
it was shipped, the name of the vessel or the car 
number, etc. The amendment meets with general 
approval and will probably be adopted by the 
Board without opposition.” 


Iv appears difficult for Eastern people to realize 
the rapid and blighting effects which such a 
severe drought as visited Kansas and other West- 
ern states this last summer can have upon the 
corn crop; and strong efforts are being made by 
newspapers and grain speculators to convince.the 
people that all reports as to the shortness of the 
crops are gotten up for speculative reasons. The 
editor of the Hurmer’s Review says: “To a writer 
sitting in a comfortable New York newspaper 
office with abundant rains in the country adjacent, 
such loss of condition in so short a time may 
seem incredible, but to a dweller in the drought 
region, where for six weeks or two months there 
was not rainfall sufficient to lay the dust, who 
saw the pastures turn utterly brown and bare, the 
wells, creeks and watercourses go dry, the corn 
tassels dry and scorch up before the pollen was 
formed, and the leaves fire, who saw wide fissures 
open in the dry earth, and the leaves on the trees 
prematurely dry up and fall from the effects of 
drought and heat, to such the wonder is not that 
the condition of the corn crop fell off as much as 
it did, but rather that we have any crop at all. 
The Kansas State Board of Agriculture’s report 
for the month ending June 30, 1887, said of the 
corn crop: ‘Reports show its condition to be 100 
to 150 per cent. ascompared with the average for 
five years.’ Its report of date of Sept. 10, just at 
hand, says: ‘The area planted last spring was 
6,520,408 acres, or 11 per cent. in excess of any 
former year. Of this area 2,520,332 acres, or 40 
per cent., while valuable for fodder, will not be 
worth husking, leaving 4,000,076 acres from which 
a product may be expected. This acreage we es- 


timate will yield 82,557,258 bushels, or 49 per 
cent. of the average annual product for four years.’ 
This is equivalent to only 33 per cent. of an ay— 
erage yield for the entire acreage planted.” 


HOPPER SCALES. 


The law providing for the weighing of transferred 
grain by hopper scales went into effect at Chicago, July 
1, but, although nearly five months have elapsed, only 
three of the roads centering here—the Michigan’ Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio and the Grand Trunk have so far even 
begun to make preparations for building them. One of 
the principal reasons for the delay probably is the cost, 
which is about $6,000. 

The usual method of track-weighing is to run an open 
air scale, and the weight of both car and cargo is taken. 
The empty car is afterward weighed and its weight de- 
ducted. This plan works well in summer, but in winter 
it is difficult to take correct weights, and in very cold or 
stormy weather the car is apt to become loaded with snow 
and ice after it is weighed with its contents, thus adding 
to its separate weight. By the hopper system the grain 
is transferred as well as weighed. At the rate of three- 
fourths of a cent per bushel the transfer of a car of grain 
costs something like $5, whether the grain remains in the 
elevator a short or long time. A well-known grain 
receiver, speaking on this subject, says: ‘‘The law has 
been y.assed and its provisions should be enforced. The 
railroads were entitled to reasonable time to prepare them- 
selves, and they’ve had it. Now either the Board of 
Trade or the receivers and shippers will see to it that the 
law is enforced. As soon as navigation closes most of the 
grain will be sold ‘f. 0. b.’ (free on board cars). Theroad 
that sets up hopper scales will get the business, other 
things being equal.” 

A railroad manager expressed the sentiment of the rail- 
roads as follows: ‘‘The law went into effect on short 
notice, and none of the roads had hopper scales. One or 
two roads were using ‘Jumbo’ scales, a sort of a minia- 
ture elevator on a car, but they are expensive, difficult to 
handle, and of smal) capacity. Since the law went into 
effect we've been looking around, and in the meantime 
continuing to use our track scales. A hopper scale costs 
$5,000 or $6,000, and can’t be built in a day. The trouble 
is that it’s a question of who’s to pay for the weighing; 
the elevators would handle it, and we would gladly send 
them all cars if the owner would pay for the transfer and 
weighing. I suppose he feels just as we do, and doesn’t 
want to pay the cost any more than we do. The local 
grain business (buying and selling) is getting less every 
year here, and we hate to invest money, say $10,000 to 
$20,000, in a plant that will be of less use to us year by 
year. Stilll, we'll get around to it in time and are con- 
sidering plans.” 


THE NEW YORK GRAIN WARE- 
HOUSE WAR. 


There was a rumor that the grain warehousemen of 
New York have offered to take grain at 14 cent per month 
from December 1 to May 1 next, or at 244 cents per bushel 
for five months, in order to attract some business to this 
port for the winter. The Western elevators are also com- 
paratively empty, and they are fighting to keep the grain 
West during the winter, and the war of rates that has 
been confined to sixty days’ free storage in New York for 
the last two months, seems now to have extended to the 
opening of navigation next, and throughout the West, as 
both Jake ports and country elevators have altogether 
only 40 per cent. of as much grain in store as a year ago. 
This state of affairs is due to two causes—the country 
was cleaned of wheat last spring and summer, ,to deliver 
on the Chicago and New York corners in that staple, so 
that far less than usual of the old crop was left in store or 
in the country on the coming of the new crop. The 
second, and it may prove the more important reason, is 
that farmers are not free sellers of wheat at the current 
prices; and as that is the earliest of our cereal crops, there 
has been but little else but oats for the warehousemen to 
take in. The old corncrop has also been held back till 
now. by farmers in view of the short corn crop, and the 
new crop will not move till after the close of navigation. 
N—. Y. Produce Exchange Reporter. 


MUSKRATS AND THE CANALS. 


These little animals cause much trouble along the canals, 
by making holes running a long distance into the bank, 
which may at any time make an outlet for the water and 
become a dangerous break. Men are constantly employed 
in trapping them, and are paid beside their daily wages, 
fifteen cents for the noses and tails as proofs of the cap- 
ture. They have the skins for themselves, which they 
sell for about eighteen cents. The muskrat is a cunning 
animal, and is hard to capture. 


The Toronto Globesays that Canadian barley is much 
superior in quality and color to the Western grain, and 
its consequent demand by American malsters has caused 
a steady rise in the market. No.1 barley is now about 
18 cents higher than it was this time last year, and about 
12 or 15 cents higher than six weeks ago. It is estimated 
that the profits to dealers in Toronto alone have amounted 
to $200,000. 


| there Porasofas—Sas—Fer orate faret fata fare tara! 
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The St. Mary’s, Satilla & Turtle River Canal Co. at St. 
Mary’s. Ga., has been chartered. 


In many places in Holland, that paradise of canals, 
men are employed to drag the boats, and the slow, patient 
work seems to suit their plodding style of labor. 


When the Committee on Resolutions of the River In- 
provement Convention came to the sixth plank it said, 
“We'll stick a pin there,” and it did. It was a Hennepin. 
—Peorta Transcript. 


The Illinois & Michigan Canal will be closed for navi- 
gation on Saturday, Nov. 19, from Joliet to La Salle. If 
the weather is favorable boats will be allowed torun after 
that date at the owner’s risk. 


The Roller Mill observes that a significant feature of 
the grain trade this year is brought out by a comparison 
between the Erie and Welland canals. While the former 
has done a steadily increasing business, the latter is re- 
ported as very quiet, scarcely anything doing. 


The people of Monroe, Mich., are hoping to get an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of their harbor, which 
is badly in need of dredging, new piers, etc. Several 
congressmen of that district have lately visited the place 
for the purpose of inspecting and reporting upon the re-. 
pairs needed. 


A society for the protection of the New York canals has 
lately been organized, which proposes to protect them 
from the extortions of elevator rings at the canal termini. 
Appeal to the legislature so far has been in vain, the in- 
fluence of the extortionists having been potent to defeat 
every reformatory measure introduced. 


The Cayuga Chief approves of the lately organized 
“Society for the Protection of the Canals,” and says, 
“The object is a righteous one which stould receive en- 
couragement from every true friend of thecanals The 
boatmen have been seriously hampered by the objection- 
able monopolies aimed at, and it is high time justice 
should be done them.” 


The receipts of grain by canal at Buffalo for the season 
aggregated 88,336,000 bushels, and the receipts of flour 
8,231,000 barrels. The shipments of grain by canal were 
43,888,000 bushels, and by rail 23,396,000 bushels. The 
canal men are highly gratified at the increase of business 
done by them, which will be an advocate in favor of the 
improvements they have asked. 


It is said to be an every day occurrence to see “‘triple- 
headers” on the Erie Canal, loaded with grain or lumber. 
They make a sectional boat 294 feet in length and carry 
25,000 pushels of wheat or 540,000 feet of lumber, and 
will no doubt supersede the double-headed system. This 
is a great advance over the original boats, which were but 
80 feet in length and carried oniy 70 tons. 


The laborers on the Panama Canal suffer terribly from 
the malarious climate, and die in large numbers. Every 
nationality is represented, and the worst types of human 
nature are found there; crimes of all kinds are committed, 
and it is called by those fortunate enough to escape from 
the place, a ‘‘hell upon earth.” The number of lives lost 
in the construction of this canal will never be known. 


The Erie Canal has been getting something like its old 
amount of business, but the prices are somewhat differ- 
ent. Freight charges now are but 4 cents a bushel. in- 
stead of 24 cents some years ago, and 70 cents per gross 
ton on merchandise, instead of $2.50 thirty years ago. 
The boatmen claim, however, th:t they would make 
money at present ratesif it were not for the exorbitant 
elevator charges made at New York and Buffalo. 


The Maryland & Delaware Canal Co., was formed fif- 
teen years ago, but has experienced many difficulties in 
its organization and in obtaining the right of way. The 
canal when finished will be 16 miles long and will cost 
$6,000,000, but the work of construction has not yet be- 
gun. Atpresent a trouble has arisen between the com- 
pany and the contractors, and it is very doubtful when 
the project will assume a material shape. 


The Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters has issued 
the following trip rates on grain to go into effect at once: 
From Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 175 cents, an 
increase over the rate issued on Oct. 30, of 15 cents; to 
ports on Lake Superior, $1.75, an advance of 50 cents; to 
Huron, Sarnia, and Detroit River, $1.25, an increase of 
25 cents; to Georgian Bay, $1.50, an increase of 25 cents; 
to Lake Eriv, $1.50, an increase of 50 cents; to Ontario, 
$2, an increase of 50 cents; to Ogdensburg, $2.15, an in- 
crease of 50 cents; and to Montreal, $3,50, an increase 
also of 50 cents. 


The Keokuk Gate City says the holding of three river 


conventions at Peoria, Quincy and Memphis within one 
month proves that the people are waking up to the ad- 
vantages which would result from water competition, 
and that united action will be brought to bear upon the 
government to secure such appropriations as will insure 
the completion of improvements already begun, and the 
building of new dams, dredging of channels, or what- 
ever may be needed to make the Mississippi and its larger 
tributaries accessible highways for commerce. The goy- 
ernmental work on the Upper Mississippi has prove 


great value in enabling boats to run through to St. Paul 


during the entire season, and the construction of win 
dams between St. Paul and Hastings has rendered navi- 
gable a portion of the river that was previously almost 
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is Bayou Plaquemine in Louisiana by means of locks. 
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impassible. These dams up and down the river have had 
the effect of deepening the channel, and the lack of 


funds to keep them in repair and add to their number 
will result in serious financial loss the longer the work is 


delayed. — 


A correspondent of the Ottawa, Ill., Republican thinks 
the United States government cannot spend $20,000,000 
of its surplus money in a better way than by making the 
needed enlargements and improvements in the I[ilinois & 
Michigan Canal. The question of Chicago sewage 
seems to be the main idea with some who attended the 
Peoria convention, while others urged the furtherance of 
the project, as a means not only of promoting the great 
business interests of the country, but as a national de- 
fense. 


The San Francisco Bulletin, in commenting on the 
project to connect Lake Michigan and the Mississippi by 
means of a canal, says: ‘“This is the era of canal-build- 
ing. At least five other gigantic caval schemes are before 
the American public—the Hennepin, already mentioned, 
the Cape Cod, to connect Cape Cod Bay and Buzzard’s, 
one to cross the isthmus lying between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, still another to enable commerce to 
avoid going around Florida, and the greatest of all, the 
Nicaraguan in Central America.” 


American capitalists are now turning their attention to 
the inter-oceanic canal at Nicaragua, and a vessel will 
leave New York some time the present month with a full 
complement of engineers, surveyors and assistants, under 
command of Commodore H. C. Taylor, U. S. Navy, who 
will at once begin the work of completing the survey 
across the isthmus and preparing the work of construc- 
tion, which is to be commenced during the winter. The 
party will comprise forty engineers and 110 laborers. The 
total cost of the canal is estimated at $65,000,000. It is 
expected that one-half the revenue of the canal will come 
from California, Oregon and British Columbia products. 


The Erie Canal and its adjuncts are the property of the 
state of New York. They were built with much suffer- 
ing and hard grinding to get the needed money, when 
the federal government refused her aid. They have made 
New York great and exalted her metropolis into the 
metropolis of the Union, and far on to becoming the 
metropolis of the whole world. They have grown upon 
their banks a string of cities, richer and finer than the 
whole state was when she built the Erie. Not one of 
them will consent to the laying of federal hands upon 
their work. They can have but contempt for a party so 
lost to natural pride as to ‘‘favor and invite” federal aid 
in their enlargement or maintenance.—Hachange. 


The Brussels correspondent of the London Times says 
the Belgian engineers who have been at work on the Pan- 
ama Canal express most unfavorable opinions as regards 
the position of the enterprise, and consider the difficulties 
still to be overcome as almost insuperable. On the other 
hand, Count De Lesseps has just announced to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris that the Panama Canal will be 
opened on Feb. 3, 1890. The work will not then be en- 
tirely completed, he admits, but the passage will be free 
for twenty shipsaday. It is estimated that this traffic 
will produce an annual revenue of from 90,000,000 to 
100,000,000 francs. It is said, however, by those who 
have carefully investigated the facts, that the visible re- 
sources of the company are barely sufficient-for one year’s 
expenses, and seems to corroborate the report that the 
company is practically ruined. It is now 300,000,000 
francs in debt, is less thanone-fifth completed, and ex- 
perts say the natural obstacles in the way cannot be sur- 
mounted. 


The Convention for the Improvement of Western 
Waterways was held at Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 20, and 
continued two days. About 300 delegates were present 
representing the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee, alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisana and Arkansas. Tne object of the 
convention was to awaken an interest and to aid and en- 
courage continued and united action on the part of the 
people to have the waterways of the Mississippi valley 
improved. This great river which runs directly north 
and south throughout the entire extent of the United 
States, washes the shores of twenty states and territories, 


and a large amount of commerce is carried on through it | 


and its navigable tributaries, which would be greatly in- 
creased if the needed improvements were made. The 
committee on resolutions reported in substance the fol- 
lowing: The failure of the appropriations to continue 
the improvement of our Western waterways is recalled 
with regret and meets with the disapproval of this con- 
Congress is invoked to regard the interests of 
the people of the great Mississippi valley and the North- 
west in this matter, and it is demanded that appropriations 
be made sufficient to prosecute intelligently and success- 
fully the work of river improvemext in the interest of 
our commerce until such work be fully completed. That 
a committee consisting of one delegate at large from 
each state, and one from each congressional dis- 
trict represented in this convention be appointed 
by each state delegation present, who shall be charged 
with the duty of preparing, as soon as _ practicable, 
a memorial to the Congress of the United States on be- 
half of the delegates who compose this convention, and 
the people whom they represent, in support of and in ac 
cordance with the foregoing resolutions, embodying such 
statistics and information as said committee may deem 
expedient. The Mississippi and Missouri commissions 
are indorsed, and the proposed improvement of the con- 
nection between Lake Michigan at Chicago and the Mis- 
sissippi River is approved, as is also the yes of 

ne 
report concludes: ‘‘Thatin our judgment the method 


adopted by Congress of embodying in the bill known as 
the river and harbor bill all appropriations for the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors of the country is 
the wise and proper method of dealing with the question 
in practical legislation. We utterly repudiate the charges 
so freely made that it is tainted with corruption of jobs, 
and we maintain that a fair and intelligent examination 
of such bills will demonstrate the fact that the apnropria- 
tions therein made for the various rivers and harbors of 
the United States are demanded by a fair and just con- 
sideration of all parts of one common country, and are 
more than usually free from the infirmities that naturally 
atéach to human legislation. We affirm our absolute con- 
viction that it is only through the river and harbor bills 
annualty promoted in Congress that Western waterways 
can hope for avy assistance from the general government, 
ana that it is the plain duty of all friends of that system 
to give to that measure, as a whole and in its entirety, 
that cordial, unqualitied and aggressive support. That 
this convention favorably regards the movement for the 
construction of the Hennepin Canal to connect the Upper 
Mississippi and the Illinois rivers. That in the interest 
of commerce of the Mississippi valley we regard it as 
the duty of the general government by special appropria- 
tions to maintain and protect the harbors of the principal 
cities and towns thereof.” The report was unanimously 
adopted, and the convention at4 p. m. adjourned sine 
die. 


Re at OF ae 
Fires, Casualties, Etc. | 
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John N. Hernig, brewer, Philadelphia, Pa., has died, 


Thomas Keating, grain dealer, Thompson Falls, Mont., 
has died. 


T. D. Cooke, proprietor of a feed mill at Castle Creek, 
N. Y., has died. 


Fulton & Peters. grain dealers at Wilmington, Ohio, 
have failed for $50,000. 


John Hamilton. proprietor of the Kent Brewery at 
London, Ont., has died. 


Miller & Pettingill’s distillery at Holley, N. Y., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. Loss $1,000. 


The distillery of S: Pease at Louisburg, N. C., was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


The grain establishment of H. H. Meschendorf at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was damaged recently by fire. 


John Fehrenback, of the Hartman & Fehrenback 
Brewing Company, Wilmington, Del., has died. 

The decease is announced of Louis Roemer, of the firm 
of L. H. Roemer & Co., ale brewers, New York City. 


The grain elevators of Hallis & Co. and A. H. Hough 
at Eldora Junction, Iowa, were recently destroyed by 
fire 


The elevator belonging to Wm. Thompson at Rose 
mount, Neb., was burned on the 12th inst. Loss $7,000; 
insurance $3,500. 


Nathan Tufts, a well-known Boston grain dealer, was 
instantly killed Oct. 20 by being crushed between a 
schooner and his wharf. 


*Daniel Smith, an employe at the Mutchener & Higgins 
Co. Elevator at Indianapolis, Ind., was badly crushed 
while attempting to couple some cars. 


The grain warehouse of Mills Bros., Peoria, Ill., burned 
on the night of Nov. 7, with 4,000 bushels of oats. 
The loss was $3,000; covered by insurance. 


The granary of E. Wiedman containing seven thou 
sand bushels of oats, near Sabin, Minn., was destroyed 
by fire Nov. 8. Loss $5,000; partly insured. 

The foundation of the Franklin Warehouse at Hay- 
wards, Cal., gave way recently, completely wrecking the 
building. It contained 90,000 sacks of grain. No one 
was hurt. ; 


The grain elevator and mill of Conrad Asmuth at Bran- 
don, Wis., were completely destroyed by fire early on the 
morning of Oct. 14. The fire is supposed to have been 
of incendiary origin. 

The seven-year-old son of Peter Erickson, Minneapolis. 
Minn., was run over by a freight train while playing near 
the new East Side Elevator on the 9thinst. He died 
from the effects of his injuries. 


The large elevator at Mapleton, fifteen miles west of 
Fargo, Dak., was burned Oct. 22 with its contents of 
30,000 bushels of wheat. It belonged to the Sawyer sys- 
tem, and itscapacity was 100,000 bushels, 


Ervin Burdick, a wheat inspector at Geneva, Minn., 
while endeavoring to jump onto a moving engine fell 
under the train. His right leg was fearfully mangled 
and had to be amputated above the knee. 


Laidley’s grain warehouse at Omemee, Ont., was 
burned to the ground Noy. 10, together with a number 
of cars loaded with barley. Loss $10,000; the building 
was cccupied by Touchburn & Preston at the time of the 
fire. 

The Capital City Grain Elevator at Indianapolis, Ind., 
owned and operated by J. A. Closser & Co., was par- 
tially destroyed by fire Oct. 31. Six or seven carloads of 
wheat and a few hundred bushels of oats were stored in 
the building and were badly damaged. Most of the ma- 
chinery was burned, The origin of the fire is unknown, 


‘ten others will need repairing. 


but it is supposed to have been from a hot box or sparks 
from a passing engine. The loss is about $10,000; fully 
covered by insurance. A new building will be erected at 
once. 


A fire occurred on the evening of Oct. 30 on D. M. 
Reave’s ranch near Chico, Cal., which destroyed the im- 
mense granary containing 350 tons of grain. The total 
loss is $13,000; insurance $7,000. The origin of the fire 
is unknown. 


The cattle sheds and malt house of the Terre Haute, 
Ind., Distilling Co. were burned Oct. 23, supposed to be 
the work of incendiaries, as four fires broke out in vari- 
ous parts of the city at the same time. Loss about $8,500, 
of which $6,000 is covered by insurance. 


The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Company’s ware- 
house at Manistee, Mich., was destroyed by fire Nov. 5. 
Large quantities of grain, feed, etc., stored in the ware- 
house, were totally consumed. The company will at 
once commence the erection of a new building. 


On the morning of the 4th inst. the first two floors of 
the dry kilns at the Richmond Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gave way, letting downa large quantity of wet wheat 
and injuring four men, Wm. Romer, Patrick Conner, 
Thos. Mahoney and Wm. Patterson in their fall. 

A thousand bushels of wheat and a large amount of 
corn and oats were destroyed at the burning of McHose 
& Talbot’s flouring mill at Vassar, Mich., Nov. 10. 
Entire loss on mill, machinery, etc., $62,000; insurance 
$22,500. Spontaneous combustion caused the fire. 


At Clinton, Iowa, Nov. 1, a disastrous fire, caused by 
the explosion of a lamp, destroyed the telegraph and 
business offices, the corn and oats bins, and 5,000 bushels 
of grain at the Chicago & Northwestern stock yards. 
Nothing was saved. Loss over $3,000, with a small in- 
surance. 


A fire at Park River, D. T., Oct. 28, destroyed the ele- 
vator owned by Cargill Bros. of La Crosse, Wis. The 
elevator contained 40,000 bushels of wheat, most of 
which was saved by opening the spouts and allowing it to 
run out. The loss is estimated at $18,000; fully covered 
by insurance. 

The new elevator of W. D. “'verton at Mooresville, 
Ind., was totally destroyed Oct. 19, together with its con- 
tents, consisting of 12,000 bushels of wheat. 4,000 bush- 
els of corn, and $1,000 worth of clover seed. Loss $20, 
000, only partially insured. The fire is supposed to have 
been the work of an incendiary, and this is the second 
time Mr. Overton has suffered in this way. 


A fire broke out in the cellar of the American Cotton 
Oil Stock Co.’s building in Cincinnati Oct. 31, which, 
owing to the inflammable nature of the contents, soon en- 
tirely destroyed the large structure. The bnilding was 
four stories high and covered an area of 150 feet by 60in 
size. There was an immense quantity of oil in stock, and 
the loss on the building and its contents will reach $150,- 
000, on which there is a partial insurance. 


A 14-year-old boy was found dead ina corn bin in the 
elevator at Shabbona Grove, Ill. The day previous some 
men were loading a car out of the bin when the corn 
stopped running and they supposed the bin was empty. 
The next day it was noticed that there was plenty of corn 
in the bin, and an attempt was made to load the car, with- 
out success. On closer examination it was found that the 
HOY lay across the spont in such a way as tu stop the flow 
of corn. 


A fire broke out Oct. 26 in the large brick warehouse 
of Prescott & )ierce at Fresno, Cal. The doors were 
closed and the fire kept down for two hours, until water 
could be got near enough to reach the building. The 
water was finally obtained and pumped through 1,300 feet. 
of hose, extinguishing the fire. The building contained 
50,000 sacks of wheat and barley, of which about 15,000 
sacks were damaged by fire, water and smoke. The loss 
will reach nearly $20,000; partially insured. 


The Albert Lea Roller Mills at Albert Lea, Minn., 
caught fire about 11 o’clock on the night of Nov. 5, and 
burned to the ground, the mill and elevator buildings as 
well as the machinery being a total loss. There were 25,- 
000 bushels of wheat stored in the elevator and a large 
amount of flour and sacks, all of which was totally con- 
sumed. The entire loss is $80,000; insurance $80,000. 
The fire is believed to have originated from spontaneous 
combustion in the fourth story of the elevator, as it was 
first discovered there. The company that owned the 
property is composed of R. M. Todd, Dr. P. Hibbs, 8. C. 
Janesen and §. Todd. The mill has been running over 
four years. The owners will rebuild as soon as possible, 
probably on a much larger scale. 


At an early hour on the morning of Oct. 29 the large 
elevator at Wichita, Kan., on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad track, was discovered to be in flames. 
The fire department was quickly on the scene, but the 
old elevator burned like tinder, and water was of no 
avail. The flames communicated to several loaded 
freight cars and to the Schuyler Electiic Light Works, 
adjoining the elevator. The elevator was destroyed, caus- 
ing a loss of about $5,000. The electric light works had 
the roof destroyed, two freight cars were consumed, and 
The cars were insured, 
but there was only $500 on the elevator. The total loss 
will be somewhere in the neighborhood of $10,000. The 
fire is attributed to incendiaries. 


The Fettercairn Distillery at Kincardineshire, N. B., 
the property of Sir Thomas Gladstone, was burnt recent- 
ly. About 1,000 quarters of barley anda large quantity 
of spirits were destroyed. The damage was estimated at 
$100,000; covered by insurance. 
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CHICAGO ELEVATOR MEN AS PAWN-BROKERS. 


The elevator people do not take kindly to the sugges- 
tion that they hang the emblems of their business— 
three brass balls—over their office doors. They are in 
the pawnbroking as well as grain-storage business, but so 
long as they hock their own goods with themselves they 
cannot understand why the grain trade should be con- 
cerned, By the way, why are they not required to take 
out licenses like their brethren in commerce, Messrs. Lip- 
man, Solomon Isaacs and Moses Abraham ?—Ohicago Mail. 


INDIAN AND AMERICAN WHEAT FARMING, 


It is not probablethat either the American or In 
dian farmers are remunerated for the cost of pro 
duction where the yield is small. Farmers in the 
United States, at present prices, where they have an 
exceptionally fine yield, are receiving something 
more than the prime cost of production. It may 
also be so with the English farmer. The Indian farmer 
grows an average of 837 bushels per acre at 497, cents 
per bushel, with his crude methods ofagriculture, even if 
labor and land are cheaper than in the United States. 
The American farmer, with the most approved imple- 
ments of husbandry, such as steam plows, reapers and 
binders, threshers and winnowers and improved transpor- 
tation facilities, has superior advantages for competition 
in the wheat markets of the world.—Bradstreet’s. 


VALUE OF CROP STATISTICS, 


A question in regard to the value of crop statistics 
may appropriately be raised on Yeading the state- 
ment that the Commissioner of Agriculture in Dakota 
makes the average yield of wheat in the Territory 
this year seventeen and a half bushels to the acre, 
against ten and a half bushels estimated by the 
bureau in Washington. A difference of nearly 70 per 
cent. is much too large to be passed over as unimportant, 
and those who take an interest in noting the discrepancy 
may be pardoned if they manifest some curiosity to know 
which of the two is nearer right. It will be no wonder 
if they come to the conclusion that such a wide difference 
proves that no dependence is to be placed in crop statistics, 
and that the money which is spent in preparing them 
would be better used by the people who pay the taxes. 
A paper published in Minneapolls suggests it as possible 
that the Dakota Commi-sioner views the wheat crop of 
the territory through immigration spectacles.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


MANITOBA WHEAT, 


An official of the Canadian Pacific told a St. Paul news- 
paper the other day that the Northern Pacific could not 
haul Manitoba wheat to Duluth, as prices paid farmers in 
that province were already 6 cents above the prices on 
this side of the line, and besides that a new 1,000-barrel 
mill at Winnipeg and another one erected would take all 
the surplus of the crop, above that demanded by mills 
already in operation, or in Eastern Canada supplied by 
the Canadian Pacific. The Commercial of Winnipeg, 
has an article on wheat prices in Manitoba which is of in- 
terest in this connection. It says that Alex Mitchell is 
on his way to buy grain for thenew Keewatin mills, which 
will not be finished in time to need much of this year’s 
crop, and that he comes to buy because the Canadian Pa- 
cific is dissatisfied with the prices paid by buyers opera- 
ting in the country and wants to raise prices (on paper 
the Commercial suggests.) "The Commercial also says if 
Mr. Mitchell buys on a paying basis, he must have a se- 
cret cut rate with the Canadian Pacific which other buy- 
ers cannot get. This is only a part of the Canadian Pa- 
cific’s efforts to prevent wheat from coming to Duluth 
over the Northern Pacific, and goes to show that the peo- 
ple will gladly ship this way if they can.—Duluth Daily 
Trade. 


A CLEARING HOUSE FOR BUCKET SHOPS. 


The latest development in relation to the ‘‘bucket 
shops” is the proposed formation by those in New 
York city of a ‘‘clearing-house association,” of 
which the shops themselves and their customers are 
to become members. According to the scheme pro- 
posed, there is to be a ‘‘clearance” daily.The move 
is, without doubt, suggested by the recent recom- 
mendation of the Stock Exchange ‘‘Committee on 
Dullness.” It is a perfectly transparent device, having 
for its object an attempt to mislead the public by throw- 
ing an apparent atmosphere of respectability around 
purely gambling transactions. The adoption by these 
institutions of the incidentals and accessories of legitimate 
exchanges, no matter to what extent, will not blind people 
to the fact of the broad distinction between the two 
classes of institutions. In the case of the bucket shops 
there is no sale or delivery, and no intent to sell or deliver 
any of the commodities pretended to be dealt in; whereas 
in such institutions as the New York Stock Exchange, 
the New York Produce Exchange or the Chicago Board 
of Trade, every contract made contemplates the actual 
delivery of the commodity or security bought or sold. 
With regard to the suppression of the: ‘‘bucket-shop” 
nuisance it is known, of course, that an attempt bas been 
made to secure the conviction of a bucket-shop proprietor 


in New York under the gambling law of the state. The 
result.of the prosecution yet remains to be seen. It isone 


thing to declare a contract void in a civil suit, on the 


ground that it is a gambling contract; itis a very different 
thing to hold the same transaction an act of gambling 
within the penalties imposed by the criminal law. The 
courts, it should be recollected, display a constant indis- 
position to extend the provisions of the criminal law by 
construction. Those who are anxious to bring about the 
extirpation of the bucket shops should secure the passage 
of legislation, bringing the bucket-shop business specific- 
ally within the prohibitions of the penal statutes against 
gambling. Such legislation could in no way interfere 
ie ranegctions on the recognized Exchanges and Boards 
of Trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS ELEVATORS, 


The insurance companies here are recouping some of 
their losses by the large elevator fire which occurred here 
in July, by which something over 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were destroyed. Wheat is pouring in here as it 
never has before, and receipts are exceeding the com- 
bined amount received at Duluth, Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago since the beginning of the crop year, and have al- 
ready reached a little over 12,000,000 bushels. Of course 
the local agents are kept busy finding insurance to cover 
this vast amount of grain, which is either consumed by 
the mills or stored for future use. The mills here are 
making money for the first time in a couple of years, and 
making a great deal of it. Two more new and very 
large elevators are nearly ready for business, and the 
probabilities are that a great deal cf wheat will be carried 
here until the next crop year begins. Objection is being 
found to the large elevators, because it is with the great- 
est difficulty that enough insurance can be secured to 
cover one of these vast storehouses. It will take a good 
many premiums, though, to cover the heavy losses of the 
companies on wheat risks, because, besides the St. An- 
thony elevator burned here, three or four elevators full of 
grain have been destroyed in the country.—Minneapolis 
Correspondence N. Y. Spectator. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT MOVEMENTS. 


According to a carefully-prepared statement by 
the editor of the Minneapolis Market Record, 46 
per cent. of the marketable crop of wheat in the 
Northwest has left farmers: hands and gone into 
railroad elevators. The estimates were obtained from 
every railroad in Minnesota and Dakota that ships wheat 
to any extent, and were figured for Nov. 1.. It is very 
difficult to separate the estimates of Minnesota and Da- 
kota; but this has been attempted, and the result is the 
general estimate that 80 per cent. of the Minnesota crop 
has moved, and 58 per cent. of that raised in Dakota. The 
estimates on the Northern Pacific line placed the Dakota 
movement at 60 per cent. Noy. 11, and 380 per cent. on 
that line in Minnesota. At the same date in the Red 
River Valley the movement was not far from 50 per cent., 


.| and in the James River country the average movement was 


44 per cent. Nov. 1. Taking the whole line of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Road in Minnesota and Dakota, the 
movement had reached a fraction less than 35 per cent., 
while the Omaha figured 36 per cent. The Milwaukee 
Road had received at its stations from 20 to 40 per cent. 
in Minnesota, and 20 to 45 in Dakota, on the whole about 
40 per cent. The Fargo Southern has taken in 47 per 
cent., while on the Fargo & Southwestern not less than 60 
per cent. had left the farms. 


GROWTH OF NEW SEAPORTS. 


There has been of late years a decided Southern trend 
to the export trade from Atlantic ports. It was not in 
the nature of things that the cotton raised in the gulf 
states, the tobacco of Virginia and Kentucky, the hog 
products and spirits. of the Ohio valley, and the live cattle 
of the Texas and territorial ranges would continue to be 
sent to New York for distribution or for shipment across 
the seas, any more than to expect the raw cotton and 
hides will long continue to go to the New England coast 
towas for manufacture. Steam and electricity intensify 
the competition between localities as between persons. 

We are led to these reflections by the mention of New- 
port News as one of the ports from which account is now 
kept of grain exports. It is only a few years since that 
the name Newport News conveyed only the idea of a 
beautiful corner of the Hampton roadstead, at the con- 
fiuence of James river, memorable as the scene of conflict 
between the ‘Merrimac’ and ‘‘Monitor.” To-day it is a 
town of 2,500 inhabitants, with a series of commodious 
wharves, frequented by lines of foreign and coastwise 
vessels, besides a number of irregular steamers, which 
put in for the benefit of excellent steam fuel brought from 
the Kanawha coal-fields. The building of a new seaport 
is not an easy matter, calling, as it does, for large capital 
and railroads penetrating a rich back country, besides 
natural advantages of depth of water, easy approach and 
sheltered anchorage or holding ground. 

From figures compiled from official sources, it appears 
that for the twelve months ending Aug. 31 the doings of 
the ports of Norfolk and Newport News were: 


Exports. Imports. 
Newport, News... «.ccsa'jocr a aateleretetaners $ 7,712,318 $677,698 
INorfolle fcc coe acter etree ree eer 15,635,754 51,726 


So that it would seem the new seaport is steadily gain- 
ing on its close neighbor, which dates back 250 years, and 
already claims to be the seventh or eighth in rank of ex- 
port cities. There is this distinction to be noted between 
the two ports: Norfolk is eminently a Southern port, even 
more so than Baltimore; its railroads penetrate and drain a 
territory lying wholly south of the Ohio; whereas New- 


port News draws traflic also from Cincinnati, Chicago, 
and even Minneapolis. In this sense it might be con- 
sidered to some extent a rival of New York, Boston and 


Montreal; but, in fact, Newport News is more of an out-. 
port of New York than an independent competitor. Its 
railroad, by an expanded daily steam-ferry, terminates 
here.—V. Y. Commercial Bulletin. , 


TRADING IN “FUTURES.” 


It would be difficult to discover a business topic or 
method which is so commonly misunderstood by intelligent 
people as the “future contract” in wheat trading. The 
misapprehension on this point is not confined to any single 
class, rank or profession, but includes merchants, farmers, 
manufacturers, legislators and professional men. The 
ignorance of ministers, newspaper writers, and political 
demagogues, who make it a business to attack this suppos- 
ititious evil, however, is less damaging to the world’s 
grain trade than the partial knowledge of the average 
business man of the practical operation of this method in 
the distribution of the world’s produce. The validity and 
propriety of the transactions of the various produce ex- 
changes are considered doubtful because of the at 
losses which mad speculation in some of the products 
there dealt in periodically entail. 

The speculative classes, who seldom own, or wish to 
own, any of the produce which they buy and sell, are 
always most conspicuous, and it is their dealings which 
come to the surface to the public condemnation of all the 
other interests involved. The undercurrent of routine dis- 
tributive operations is lost sight of in the contemplation 
of the exciting, precarious and destructive speculation 
which is carried on to a greater or less extent in all parts 
of the worid.—ZJnter Ocean. 
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THE DULLNESS IN SPECULATION, 


There has thus been an immense lessening in the vol-. 
ume of merely speculative trading in produce, and the 
tendency of the situation is rather to an intensification of 
this dullness than to anything more than a spasmodic 
revival from it. In other words, the golden age of the 
commission merchant may be said to have passed away, 
and with it the old-time opportunities for making large 
profits by the storage of grain in the large cities, to be 
sent to the consumer only after the speculators have 
grown tired of bandying it back and forth among them- 
selves as if it were a plaything of the football order. 
There can be no question that the tendency of the age is * 
to render unnecessary the interposition of the. gambler 
as a middleman between the men who raise food and 
those who consume it. The speculator will have less 
and less ofa~’ » . us pare a slice from the loaf as it 
passes from tne grower of the wheat to the eater of the 
bread in the future, and the grim irony of fate will assert 
itself in abolishing, in large part, the gambling in food 
just as the thing has been reduced to a science in which 
the operator may count upon as almost a certainty. The 
merciless policy of exacting big carrying charges for 
untold millions of bushels of grain that have only a 
nominal existence is accompanied by such a radical 
change in conditions otherwise that the men who haye 
recently formulated and adopted it are alreaby finding 
their occupation going, if not gone.—Chicago Tribune. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS. 


Does all grain shipped from Chicago by lake 
come to Buffalo? , 

A. No. About half the grain shipped by lake from 
Chicago goes to Canadian ports. 

Q. What does it cost vessels per thousand bushels to 
be discharged at Sarnia, Collingwood, Midland, Owen 
Sound and Kingston? 

A. One dollar and a half to two dollars per thou- 
sand. 

How much in Buffalo? 

A. Five dollars and seventy-five cents per thousand. 

Q. What does it cost per thousand to transfer grain 
from canal boats to ships in New York and Brooklyn? 

A. Eighteen dollars per thousand. 

How much in Philadelphia? 

A. Twodollars and twenty cents per thousand pays 
the entire port charges on grain in the Quaker City. 

Q. How much do the elevator owners charge per 
thousand for trimming grain in shipsin New York and 
Brooklyn? 

A. Hight dollars. 

Q. How much in Chicago? 

A. Seventy-five cents. - 

What does it cost per thousand bushels to transfer 
grain in Buffalo? : 
Sixty-two and a half cents. 

How much do they charge? 

Fourteen dollars and a half. 

Whzrt does it cost in New York? 

One dollar and twenty-five cents per thousand. 
How much do they charge? 

Eighteen dollars per thousand. 

. Are all these elevators in use? 

. No, eight floating elevators have been idle in Erie 
Basin for the last four years.— Canal Advocate. 
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The London Miller says that the English wheat crop is. 
not as uniformly good as it was last year, but the samples 
of foreign wheat are the best for many years. On this 
account, and through the irregularity of the American 
wheat crop, English and Hungarian, Russian and French 
flour may be expected to equal the best products of the, 
big American mills, ; , 
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_ Detectives are engaged in shadowing the bucket shops 
in Toronto, Ont, taking note of those taking ‘“‘flyers” 
there and of the stock and other securities dealt in. 


Seats in the Call Board of San Francisco are considered 
valuable property, a majority of the members holdiig 
them as high as $2,000 and $2,500, many at $3,000, while 
aconsiderable number say a seat ought to be worth 
$5,000, and they will never sell for less money. 


B. P. Hutchinson has been reinstated in his privileges 
as a member of the Chicago Board of Trade, after having 
served forty-eight days of his original suspension of 
ninety days for trading after hours. In the opinion of the 
Board of Directors the punishment was already sufficient- 
ly severe. 


The Omaha Board of Trade held its first session as an 
open board on Monday, Oct. 17. The directors have em- 
powered the committees to arrange for the obtaining of 
the Chicago grain and provision reports daily, which, as 
is well known, reflect the state of the markets throughout 
the world. 


The Duluth Chamber of Commerce has appointed a 
delegation of its members to visit Washington at the ap- 
proaching session of Congress to aid in obtaining legisla- 
tion affecting its harbor. The Chamber also invites the 
Members of Congress from the state to visit Duluth and 
ascertain just what is needed. 


Judge Mills, of the Eleventh Judicial District of Minne- 
sota, recently decided, in a case brought before him, in 
favor of the validity of a by-law of the Duluth Board of 
Trade, by which the claims of members of the Board 
against any other member whose membership is sold for 
assessments, are given priority over the claims of other 
creditors. 


The Minneapolis papers think there has been too much 
“monkeying” with grades in batley at Chicago. It ap- 
pears that some parties on the Chicago Board have sold 
too great av amount of No. 2 short, and now that so 
much of the grain arriving drops below the No. 2 grade, 
the shorts are complaining to the inspection department 
that grading is too rigid. Mr. Price, Chief Inspector, 
says the grading is all right, but that the trouble is with 
the speculators themselves, who have sold more than they 
can deliver of No. 2 grain. 


The plan for the establishment of a clearing-house sys- 
tem for the settlement of differences in transactions in 
grain on the New York Produce Exchange was brought 
before the grain trade of that body and adopted with an 
amendment empowering any person to demand a contract 
in place of clearing-house slips, where he preferred to do 
so. The proposition will go before the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Exchange, by whom it is expected it will be 
adopted, so that before long the system will be put in op 
eration. The working of the system will be watched with 
interest by parties both within and without the trade. 


The Toronto Board of Trade has been called upon to 
act in the case of John B. McKay & Co., grain dealers, 
against whom the charge was proved of having in five 
different cases sold short grain. The council considered 
the advisability of expelling the members of the firm 
from the Board, and the statement of one of them was 
heard in defense. He attempted .to justify his transac- 
tions by the statement that what he had been accused of 
was done by other firms in the business, and was ‘‘only 
one of the tricks of the trade.” Great excitement was 
caused by this speech, but the case was not decided at 
the time. 


The members of the Chicago Board of Trade have seen 
dull times during the past three months, and various rea- 
sons are assigned for the stagnation of business. The 
disastrous results of the June wheat deal is the first and 
weightiest cause of the depression, many firms being so 
hard hit that they have been unable to recover. Country 
operators have become timid, and fail to send in orders as 
formerly. Wheat is so low that the bears advise ‘‘to sell 
the futures for the carrying charges,” and the outcome of 
the corn crop is as yet too uncertain to speculate on; the 
new commission rule has worked disadvantageously in 
the opinion of a great many, and has caused much un- 
pleasant feeling. Altogether times are exceedingly dull 
on the floor, the selling of stocks being about the only 
sign of activity. 


The San Francisco ’Ohange thinks that speculative 
trading on the Call Board of the Produce Exchange of 
that city, might be largely increased by changing the 
methods of transacting business somewhat, and suggests 
that a third session of the Exchange be held every day 
for those of the members who choose to attend, at which 
non-transferable contracts shall pass between the mem- 
bers without margin. Thus A contracts to deliver to B 
100 tons wheat within a certain time at a certain price, 
and B contracts to take it at the price and within the time 
stipulated. The members know each other; no marginal 
deposit is needed, none required. If either party should 
fail to keep his contract, or make proper settlement within 
a reasonable time, the procedure would follow the usual 
course in such cases. ’Ohange thinks such a plan of ope- 


rations would do no harm but bring in considerable purely 
speculative business, and if the third session ,bpecame a 
success, speculation in wheat would be the popular thing. 
The third session could then be taken up by the Produce 
Exchange under suitable rules and regulations, and the 
brokers would be happy in the return of a lucrative com- 
mission business. 


The New York Produce Exchange has under consider- 
ation a scheme for the founding of a Clearing House, and 
in a circular issued by a special committee state some of 
the advantages of such an institution as follows: It in no 
ay changes the present mode of doing the business, 
while simplifying the clerical work and reducing the risk; 
it provides for the absolute checking of the day’s transac- 
tions by 9:30 a. m. of the following day, by a confirma- 
tion slip, thus doing away with disputed trades of more 
than one day’s standing, which, under the present system, 
are of frequent occtirrence; catising a loss to either or 
both parties; it does away with the present cumbersome 
system by substituting the above mentioned slip, which is 
in every way as binding as the present form of contract; 
the payment or collection of a single check does away 
with the payment or collection of numerous checks, the 
work attendant thereon, and the liability of error; and 
lastly, by 12 o’clock, noon, it will be well known whether 
all the differences have been paid, and the margin can 
thus be safely released the same day. The San Francisco 
Produce Exchange is contemplating the establishment of a 
similar auxiliary. 


GRAIN STORAGE AND SHIPMENT. 


The Houston County Argus is still firm in the faith that 
the plan of having the railroad companies of the state 
receive, store and forward grain precisely as they do 
other kinds of freight is the best one. While we cannot 
agree with its statement that the present grain and ware- 
house law has proved itself ‘‘an additional burden’ 
rather than a relief, it is undoubtedly correct in pointing 
out as the chief defect of that law the fact that it provides 
for inspection of grain only at terminal points, after it has 
passed entirely out of the hands of the farmer. The 
Pioneer Press has not declared that the method suggested 
by Mr. Smalley is an impracticable one altogether, but it 
has pointed out certain plain difficulties in setting it in 
operation; difficulties which no one as yet has been able 
to explain away. The principal of them is thus lightly 
dismissed by the Argus: 


The practice, the Avgus apprehends, would be that at each 
station there would be two or more buyers who would pur- 
chase and ship the grain, and it would be a matter of slight 
difficulty to arrange for either the mixed or separate storage 
of the grain bought by them. The fixing of the grade of the 
grain bought would be a mental operation’ of each buyer, by 
which he would determine the price he could pay for the 
grain. The seller would hear nothing of grades, but he would 
sell or not as he thought that the offers made approached 
what he regarded as the value of his grain. 


Here are two or three assumptions which are open to 
serious question, Maybe there would be at least two 
buyers at every station, and maybe not. If the latter were 
the case at any point of shipment, what then? Still more 
serious is the error involved in the supposition that the 
farmer, with his load of grain standing in the open air, 
after having been hauled several miles to the elevator, is 
in a position as independent as that of the merchant, who 
has his wares under cover, and can tell the buyer to take 
them or leave them as he pleases. To make a sale 
requires the agreement of two minds. Suppose the 
farmer and the buyer do not agree as to the grade, and 
consequently as to the value of the grain. What, then, is 
the former to do? He is one in a long line of sellers, 
each anxious to take his turn, dispose of his product, and 
get back home again. He cannot waste time in chaffer- 
ing. He can take what is offered or refuse it. But, if 
the latter, under disagreement as to value, then what shall 
he do with his wagonload of wheat? It is astonishing to 
find, in an article whose writer is accustomed to weigh 
assertions before making them, the airy dismissal of the 
matter of mixed or separate storage as a thing easily 
settled. On the contrary, as every one knows, it is quite 
impossible for a railroad or a buyer to provide separate 
bins for every farmer who may disagree with the valua- 
tion placed upon bis crop, and desire to store it and 
receive delivery of the identical grain at some future 
date. The present system of grain handling, though 
infinitely better than that of a few years ago, seems to be 
far from satisfactory to the people of interior points, who 
are entitled to most consideration. We have been unable 
to find any remedy for their grievances more promising 
than the provision of an absolutely free and open market, 
by making all places where grain is received and stored 
public elevators, by requiring wheat to be received, graded 
and stored there and receipts to be issued against it, and 
by thus enabling the farmer to sell a definite quality and 
quantity of product, either to the local buyer or the 
millers and merchants of distant central markets as he 
may find most to hisadvantage.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat little 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
pultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penuy. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED. 

I want to rent (or buy) a good grain business cheap, 
Address, stating aggregate annual trade, capacity of build- 
ing, and full particulars, 

B. K. Carneey, Canton, Mo. 


WANTED. 


Situation. Have had 3 years’ experience as secretary of 
500,000-bushel elevator. Can give good references, 
Address 


SECRETARY, care of AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


WANTED. 


Position as superintendent or foreman in some place 
where steady employment and a fair salary can be had. 
Have such a place at present and have held it for six 
years. Good reasons for wishing achange. Have had! 
fifteen years experience in operating elevators and inspect- 
ing and grading grain. Address 

Monon GRAIN TRADE, Monon, Ind. 


WANTED. 


Position in some large elevator by one who is now en- 
gaged in grain buying and who likes the business. Ama 
good judge of all kinds of grain. Am 24 years old, talk 
and write both German and English, and would like a 
position as buyer or taker in of grain, or to handle the 
buying department. Would prefer a place where there 
is a chance of being promoted. None but responsible 
parties need apply. Can come highly recommended. 
Address 

MAx, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Sor Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


A second-hand two-horse power Shipman Engine im 
running order. Address 
JOHN C. KiunEeR, York, Neb: 


FOR SALE. 

Two Cutler Steam Grain Driers (largest size), very lit 
tle used and in good condition. Suitable for drying either 
grainor meal. Address 

Iowa ELEVATOR Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


McELVEEN EROS., 
BROKERS 


And Commission Mezchante, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, HAY AND 
PROVISIONS. 


Charleston, S.C. and Jacksonville, Florida. 


W. P. HUTCHISON & CO., 
GRAIN > AND ¢ PROVISION ¢ BROKERS, 


And Manufacturers’ Agent, 


TXOBILE, ALABAANA. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


Best of References given to First Class Houses and Manufacturers who 
wish representation in this market. 


et WAN TE D#— 


AN AGENCY FOR THE SALE OF 


American Kiln Dried Corn Meal 


In the maritime provinces of Canada. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with any miller centrally situated, 
having access to cheap corn and lowest through-rates via Boston and 
Grand Trunk R. R. of Oanada, and its connections. 


J. A. CHIPMAN & CO., 
FEOUR COMMISSION, 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


L. EVERINCHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO. 


Grain Commission Cards, 
A.J. SAWYER, 


Duluth, Minnesota. 


ol = ep a ps FL 


AND 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Taneone Ni BARR: 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, | 


Grain Dealers 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds. Selling 
by Sample a Specialty. The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, On Margins, a Specialty. 


Wm. T. REYNOLDS. JOHN R, REYNOLDS. Gro. E. CRAMER. 


J. M. Smita. J. A. DEWEY. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co., 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


Established 1865. Incorporated 1886. 


SCHWARTZ BROTHERS COMMISSION CO., 


Flour, Grain and General 
Commission Merchants, 


Repmonp Cieary & Co., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 317 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1601, 160g & 1605 North Broadwray, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ilave on hand a choice collection of “Seed Wheat,’’ including 
following varieties: ‘‘Schwartz’s Best,” a Michigan Hybrid Wheat; WE ARE REPRESENTED 
Red May;” ‘Fultz,” Bred in Illinois and Missouri; ‘‘Oregen;’ In Western Iowa by J. W. CHace, Red Oak, Iowa 
“Mediterranean, . . . ’ . 
citar aaa \ ae a iF ea = In Nebraska by W. H. AxTATER at Lincoln, Neb.; and 
Warren R. BuckLEY. —_ THos. J. PURSLEY. In Missouri and Kaneas by W. N. MoNuat, Kansas City. 
BUCKLEY, PURSLEY & CO., | 
ite VW AN ee aa 
Commission Merchants eee 
ILL. 
Ras ernie CORN, OATS»° MILL FEED, 
First National Bank of Peoria, Ill. 1 t GRAIN, HAY, Direct from the mills and elevators. Indiana and 
Comme Nendiekgaces S| SEEDS linoleic ea oe 
Special attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. SEL HES 
—_—_—_— —|WM. M. SWANSON, - Titusville, Pa. 
J - H A M P D E N Ss h A T = R ’ J.J. BLACKMAN. J. 8. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER. 
[yEneral Merchandise Hroker, J. J. BLACKMAN & CO., 
Flour, Grain, Provisions, , : N [ 
NO. 61 SYCAMORE ST. - PETERSBURG, VA Commission erchants, 
REEWRENCES: Hinton & Dunn, Bankers; Petersburg Savings WHEAT, CORN, OATS, AND SCKEENINGS, 
and Insurance Co.; National Bank of Petersburg, and General 
ie aia Leah 37 Water Street, - = - NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1854, LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT. 
EB. BE. CONNOR & Co, L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Commission Merchants, | Grain and Produce Commission Merchants. 
WHOLESALE DEALEKLS IN a 
Hay, Grain and Produce. Choice Hay and B A R LE Y a Specialty. 
Oats a Specialty. : . , 
164 & 166 Fourth Street and 135 & 137 Bullitt Street, | Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
ELDON CPM OGD OAs ysQve- j Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Maltsters and Millers. 


Grain Commission Cards, 


J. A. BROWN, 


One of the founders of CHANDLER-Browy Co., and 
until recently an active member, 


NoW WITH ROSENBAUM BROS, 
Offices, 77 BOARD OF TRADE, 


Branch Offices, - - - MILWAUKEE and PEORIA 


REYNOLDS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, - 


and Wholesale Dealers in 
Flour, Feed and Grain. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Elevator and Warehouse, opposite New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Depot, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO, 


* GRAIN =: 


Rooms 61, 62 and 63 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Receivers and Shippers of Grain and Flax Seed. 


COODRIDGE, FIELD &CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR, 


BS eek Sn See ipa Ve ae 


(@S~ Western Grain sold at this point or forwarded 
Foreign or Coastwise. Full Elevator Facilities. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


§ Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
7 PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES: 


DAMAGED GRGIN 
E. & H.C. EDWARDS, 


Room 712, Royal Insurance Building, 112 Quincy St., 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


We are in the market at all times for damaged grain of all kinds 
especially burnt or smoky grain. We invite corre- 
spondence. 


Shipping «4d Commission Merchants, 


PHILADELPHIA: 


PEORIA, ILL, 
11 and 13 Chamber of Commerce. 


135 South Second St. 


NEW YORK, 
432 Produce Exchange, 


j=> We are making a specialty of Milling Wheat, suitable for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York Milling 


Trade, and cordially invite correspondence or interviews with Millers and Eastern Dealers. 
[2° Western Consignments to our New York and Philadelphia Houses solicited. Thesame will be handled with care © 


and promptness. 


‘ 
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THE “SALEM” 


Is the original round cornered elevator 
bucket, and its shape is broadly covered 
: by a FOUNDATION PATENT. 

All buckets of the same shape, though produced 
by a different process, trespass upon our 
rights and render dealers and users 
as well as manufacturers liable 
for damages, 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS. 


All legitimate ‘‘Salem” buckets are 
plainly marked with the word 


“SATE NM.” 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio. 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, 


General Agents, CHICAGO. 


MILL 


—THE-— 


us y —BEST MILL 


Fh) ees 
PAW 


| 


o “SALEM” © 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


‘SALEM=6 
ELEVATOR- BUCKET 


FOR GRINDING 


Ear Corn, Shelled 
Corn and all 
Small Grains. 


Grinding Plates a 
special metal hard as 
Steel. Have double 
capacity, as they 


Sharpen Themselves 


on being reversed. 


: = FULLY GUARANTEED, 
THE FOOS MANUFACTURING CO., Springfield 0,, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


TALLOW-LAID MANILA ROPE, 


For Vransmission of Power. 


haf 
(" \ 
ne 
N os 


Src 


ar 


LATHYARNS , 


WAN WIRE ROPE, 


202-208 S.WATER ST. CHICAGO. 
BEST LINE OF BLOCKS IN THE COUNTRY. 


~_ JNO. A. MCCONNELL & CO., 119 Water St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Over 1,000 Miles in Use—some of it Twelve Years. 
SECTIONAL AND PLASTIC. PAMPHLET AND SAMPLES FREE. NAME THIS PAPER. 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFINC CO. 


Suitable for 
ALL classes of 3g fi! 
buildings, easi- ® 
ly put on. Un- G 
surpassed. Use $ 
the Sykes’ Im- 4 


DCE. 


ao Look no fur- 
ther! Send for 

QO Pocket Wallet 
containing Cir- , 

5 cular and Price 


= List No. 46 proved and be Mm 
“2 happy- s 
‘af NILES, OHIO. 


GAS ENGINE. 


The ONLY ONE That 


Makes Its Own Gas from Gasoline, 


so it 1s 
INDEPENDENT of GAS WORKS and MACHINES 


Furnishes Power at cost of about one cent per hour 
to each indicated H. P. For Grain Elevators and all 
other purposes itis UNEQUALED. 


For Circulars and Description address 


SWILLIAMS & ORTON 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


400 Locust St, STERLING, LL 
ADOPTED 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
BOILER. 


[Copy.] 
CoNSTRUCTION COMMITTEE FOR 
Epison Exxcrric IntumMINaATING Co. 


or New YorKE. 


CHARTER 


2 to 25-H. P. 


<e—LO— 2 


MILLERS 


AN 


GRAIN DEALERS: 


ue 3 to a recent ruling of the Postmas‘er- 
General and the Attorney-General, all Sample 
Wrappers, Envelopes and Merchandise Packages, 
as now printed, are subject to Letter or First- 
Class Rates of Postage. 


All Parties having any of 


Howe's Challenge Sample Envelopes 


ON HAND, 


Are requested to send us samples of printed card, 
with s'atement of number of each size, when 
Wwe will send prepaid gummed slips, with 


CoMMITTEE: 
E. H. Johnson. 
C. H. Coster, 
C. E. Chinnock, 
John I. Beggs. 


ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
Room 53, 16 Broad St., 
New York, July 28th, 1887. 


ENGINEER: 
J. H, Vail. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co., 
30 Cortlandt Street, City: 


GENTI.EMEN— 

You are hereby notified that your proposals are 
accepted for water tube boilers, to be used in the 
three new stations of the Edison Electric Illu- 


instructions for applying them, so that our En- 
velopes now out may still be used at Regular Sample 
or Fourth-Class Rates. Watch for full copy of re- 
cent ruling, together with favorable decision of 
the Postoftice Department in regard to HOWE’S 
CHALLENGE SAMPLE ENVELOPE, Decis- 
on rendered to> late for this issue. 


Howe Pattern & Manufacturing Co., 
6354 Fourteenth Ave., - Detroit, Mich. 


minating Company, of New York City. 

The horse-power required in these three sta- 
tions will aggregate 8,700 horse power. E 

Tinclose you herewith contrac's in triplicate, 
covering the boilers now required for station in 
26th Street. 

Please execute contract and return two copies 
to me. 


[Signed.] 


Holds Ink enough to write 0 


Pen, Penholder 
Sheets Paper at one filling. Y s 


and Inkstand all 
in one. 


Yours truly, 
J. H. VAIL, 
Chief Engineer. 


Inclosures. 
{Inclos ] FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Uses any kind of ink; filled by automatic action of 
India Rubber reservoirs; feeds itself by the pressure of 
writing; carries in the pocket safely; will not leak; 
finely made and finished in hard rubber. Prices re- 
duced to 50 cts., or 3 for One Dollar, in- 
cluding Pen, Holder, Case and Filler. In use and 
highly praised in the N. WY. Post Ottice. 

Our Stylographic Pen is the marvel of Per- 
fection, never gets out of order. Pen point will never 
wear out, and require no changing. A pen of similar 
construct‘on has always retailed for $2.00; Our Price, 
65 cts,, or 2 for $1.10, gives universal satis- 
faction. Each pen is guaranteed as represented, or 
money refunded. 10 dozen in use in one department 
in the N. Y. Post Office. Samples post-paid. 

SAFE FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 
37 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


HEISSER & CO., 


Minneapolis, - Minnesota. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Kureka Mail and Sample Packets, 


For eending Wheat and Flour by Mail. 
Send for Samples and Prices. 


Two-Horse Power Engine. $75. 
o WITH STEEL BOILER, $150. 
Cheap, Reliable, Safe. 
Automatic Boiler Feed. Auto- 
matic Pop Safety Valve, Steel 
Boiler. Cost of ruling guaran- 
teed not to exceed three cents 
per hour. Nothing equal to if 
ever before offered for the price. 
Larger sizes equally low. Send 
tor tree descriptive circular. 
CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 
236 Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NSS le 


Quaker City Grinding Mill, 


Which beat ‘‘the best mill on earth,’’ and the 
best grinding mill made at the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fair, Sept. 1887. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert Street, 
Send for Circulars. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


Please lay this aside for refer- 
ence, and when you are ready to 
purchase a Mili or any Mill Ma- 
chinery, send for our descriptive 
catalogue, describing the many 
\ kinds and sizes of the Mil!s we 
make, adapted to all kinds of 
work, viz.:—all grains, bones, 
chemicals, paints, dye stuffs, 
foundry facings, etc. 

Remember, our Mills are 
guaranteed to prove as repre- 
sented. Send for circular and be 
convinced, They have no equal. ©.C, PHILLIPS, 
Office, 20 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE, 


$1 Per Year. 
Mitchell Bros. Co., 184 & 186 Dearborn St. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


BARIARD & LEAS MFG, 0, 


IWioline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMIPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR# * CORN + ‘SHELLERS 


‘| sana 


New Horizontal 


| SMUTTER 


—AND— 


SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


Dustless Three Sieve : 


ELEVATOR 


———_ AND 


WAREHOUSE | ie 
SEPARATOR | |S 


es | BARNA RD'S be 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


SRens eee Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, ee nlevaaa 
- ~ Boots, Dump Irons, Belting. - ~ 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. Co., MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, | R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Sales Agent, 
79 W. Washington St.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 1404 West 11th St. - KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


1) Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and 8emi-Portable, 
> ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


% JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. ame ; 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. = 
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OR|BELTS 
re 


@ have within the past ten years filled many of the largest E 


contracts for Elevator Belts ever awarded in this country, 

all with our celebrated Red Strip Rubber Belting, every 

foot of which has given unqualified satisfaction. It is 

made on extra strong duck woven specially for this 

Company, and has a Red Strip of Pure Rubber running 

‘the entire length of the belt directly under the lap, which = 
prevents any tendency to split at the seam, and strengthens 
the belt at its weakest point. Our Red Strip Belt also retains 
a perfect uniformity of width and thickness, does not slip on 

the pulleys, will remain unaffected by heat or cold, and is : 


| i je 


li 
| 


] 
} 


i 
j 


cheaper than the poorest and superior to the best Leather 
Belt on the market. 


We manufacture also HOSE FOR FIRE PROTECTION and all other uses, 
Sheet aud Piston Packings, Valves, Gaskets, Bte, 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE E: 


en Se weer cor murssccuze | THE GUTTA PERCHA AND RUBBER MFG. CO.. 


a DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHT OF he x 159 and 161 Lake St., CuHIcaco. 
: A BELT FURNISHED BY US JY 


FOR ELEVATOR AT LOCUST OO _ —  ———— 
ee: POINT, MARYEAND. 2585 + =e eee 


Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
21 SISfES AND STYLES 


OF PORTABLE 


FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


—— RECEIVED —— 
Highest Awards 
—— AT THE ——. 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or-= 


Howe's 7 Sai Envelope. 


CHEAP, SIMPLE IS ABSOLUTELY SECURE 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED FROM BECOMING OPENED WE MAKE 


Filled and Closed. THROUGH -THE ~MAILS, |Fovowing | Sizes: 


14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, recured to Envelope, and is in 30, 36, 42, 48 leans Fairs and Expositions. 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out ot shape; but is always ready tor use. It is the é 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. .and 564inch P 


NET FPRICE Tak Es No. O—1 oz.— For Rice, Seed, Spices, 
Kte., 50c per 100. $4.00 per 1,000; No. 1-2 oz.—Kor Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- STONES 
tographs, Etc. Sot a 100, 85.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.— For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy . 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No, 3—6 oz. —For Flour, 
rain, Malt, cloth rAaeee Ete., 61.25 per 100. '810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 


Grain, Malt, Cotton or Yarn Samples, 81.65 per 190, $14.00 per 1.000. TERMS COMPLETE OUTFITS 
ere. CASH. On orders of less than $5, Lich cate aaa Bots 1 LOE eet eeaee mpr aries ——FoR— 
8 of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or cago Exchange R Il P C M uj s 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 0 er rocess orn eal, om ] ny, 
| <a) ders for 1,000 or more we will print cards on Envelope, rrez, if copy and ee is in- 
closed ab order On eracohiaee tion 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printing ia desired. P. S.—Par GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. 


ties desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postage with order at fhe rate of 12 cents for No. 0, 22 
cents for No. 1, 35c for No. 2, 50c for No. 8, and 75c for No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


°N. E. CHURCH, Agent, - = = 186 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


ir. E. PARDUEB, 
CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER OF ELEVATORS ! 


yj CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO., me 


——— MANUFACTURERS OF- 


[jj Svow!'s..Pafent.-.Standing.. Seam, | 
if Plain = | 


Roofing, 
ALL KINDS OF ELEVATOR MACHINERY | Rolled, 
FURNISHED TO ORDER. Beenie’ Siding 
and 
: =~ I Contract to Build Elevators in all parte of pe inised States, and furnish ev- Crimp ed 1 | 
ee ‘ys Hi | 
& ade with ne ae geareicatorlenent believe, 7 ar able: to make you prices that will save you Ed Ze, Ceiling . ie 
pmoney Tf you are in need of anything in my line give me 4 call. 


Plans sad Specifications furnished on application. Correspond nce Solicited. Address Made of Steel and Charcoal Iron, awarded first medal by | 


the New Orleans Exposition. 


J Cambridge, Ohio. 


i. F.PARDUSA, = = Box 190, = = Goneva, Neb. 
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THE “PEASE” 


DUSTLESS-:-SEPARATO R, 


For Grain and Flax Seed. 


Points of Su- 
periority over 
other Separa- 
tors. 


Ist.—Itissimple 
inits constraction, 


one conpeen to 
Tun a fanning 
mill can operate it. 


2d.— The height 
from the fioor to the 
top of the .eceiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches. 


3da.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 
aay other Separator 
that will do the 
same work. 


4th. They are 
the only perfect 
Screeners in 
the market. 
EE. Ht. Pease, Patentee. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED for every machine. 
We a'so manufacture Warehouse and Elevator Fanning Mills, 
both Side-Shake and the famous ‘‘End-Shake” Mills. 


: : ; 1 THEW. G. ADAMS POWER CAR PULLER, : : : 


WOOD AND IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, TURN HEADS, SWIVEL SPOUTS, 
TRIMMING SPOUTS, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW BLOCKS, COUPLINGS, ETC. 


We carry in ‘stock Elevator Buckets, Belting, Link Belting, Bucket 
Bolts, «tc., and are prepared to furnish prompily everything necessary 
for the complete equipment of Crain Elevators of any capacity. 


POWER HORSE ELEVATOR OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. 


Write for Special Catalogues and Prices. 


E, H, Pease Manufacturing Co,, Racine, Wis, 


‘SBvUCE EW” 
CORN and 
COB MILL, 


Reversible Knives 


Rolle Chain 
BELTING, 


DETACHABLE in ovory Link. 
Especially Designed for 


‘or Cob. 
Best Burr Stones 
for Corn. 
Also Paint Mills. 
WRITE 


W. BR. Bynon & Co., 


AGENTS, 
, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and 
get best Gach prices. 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 
Drive Belts, CFO. L, JARRETT, 
Etc.,Etc. | Manufacturer and Dealer 
—For Miandling— IN ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN, SEEDS, 


EAR CORN, MALT, 
F- COTTON SEED, COAL, 
| STONE, CLAY, 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


—Before Piacing Orders— 


Send for Illustrated 1887 Cata- 


logue and Prices. 
ADDRESS 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. : 
J RROGER: & C0., Agents, 107 Liberty St, NEW YORK | 313 Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


IMP. CHICAGO CAR MOVER! 


Provided with the Wedge-Shaped Riser. 


ALLOWS NO SLIP to our machine, which makes a great IM- 
PROVEMENT. Itis 


ij Light end handy, 
Cheapest and BEST 
To accommodate my numerous customers and save 
ight, I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chica 0, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Ruffalo, deliv- 
ered free. If desired, 30 days’ trial allowed. Price, $6 for one and 
a liberal discount if two or more are ordered at one time. Addrees 


g CHAS. ¥. BARNES, 335 West Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILt 


SU BSCRIBH FOR, 


“Ghe American Flqyator and Grain Grade,” | 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Address MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184:and 186 Dearborn St. Chieryo. 


in the market. 
cost of frei 


M. F SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY E. E. Hangs. 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 

ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 

lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dumps licensed under the patents 
controlled by J. M. Harper 

We build Elevators in ‘all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

(a8 With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
. and save costly mistakes. 


Stephen Parry. James Deal. E. B. Freeman. 


PARRY, DEAL & CO., 


ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS & BUILDERS 


—— rs 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


PHORIA, ImLIN Ors. 


Wit. VERNON IRON WORKS! 


\C. & G. COOPER & CO., Proprietors. 
MANUFACTURE 


Corliss Automatic Cut-of Engines, 


50 to 450 Horse Power. 


Slide Valve Stationary Enpine, 


All sizes, Extra heavy, with Girder or Box Frame 


PORTABLE ENGINES, 


Center and Side Crank, 6 to 40 Horse Power. 


Traction Engines, ; SAW MILLS, 


8 to 18 Horse Power. Extra heavy, oe oie 


g and Pony, with Se 
7 Tubular, Locomotive Reveding Blocks Pas 
and Flue Boilers. 


= Late Improvements. 
=— Send for prices and descriptive circular. Address 
Cc. oad G. COOPER ¢ as coo. MT. VERNON, o. 


THE dena = GRANULATOR 


vo THE BEST ROLLER 


| FEED MILL 


On the Market. 


0 


Established 1833. Oldest and larg- 
est works in the country. 


For GRINDING CORN for 
MEAL or FEED, SCREEN- 
= INGS, GRASS SEED,OATS, 
BARLEY, RICE, RYE, 
WHEAT COCKLE, or any 
mixture of Grains. 


SS 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet 
and Prices. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & 6O., 


MILWAKEE, WIS. 


HART, BLANCHARD & CO., 


—Manufacturers of All Sizes or —— 


BURLAP BAGS 


For Grain; Flour Sacks, Paper and Gotton, branded to order; all kinds of Bags for any article, 
179 AND {81 RANDOLPH STREET 


C. R. DELAMATYR,. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Hea" PERFORATED METALS, "22S" ean ak cL CaeERATOR 


This Separator is our latest and most perfect, and guaranteed to be the superior of any now on 
the market. This machine, as can be seen by the cut, is.not a warehouse fanning mill with one 


patent attachment, but is a ‘Dustless Separator, made for the express purpose of thoroughly cleaning 
and separating all kinds of grain in large quantities; itsconstruction is such that the working ma- 


For Use For chinery and weight is all within the parts or anchors. 
in All Kinds 
Mills, of 


se ROBERT ATEH Spy 


Elevators Grain- y) a 


; j | Bape = 
and & ies PERFORATED METAL CONPARY Cleaning : Te mee = 


MANUFAOTORERS OF @ x 


4 
Vy 
% 
aS P- 
Ds 
A \ 
kK 
) 


Ware- Machin- 


Houses. —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— ery. 


Circulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


 O———— = N Z = ATOR 
The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y x | ————= i |, = i | 
74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. a | 
: . les iZy MG . 
levator : Mill Suppl bez — -e 
bVa OF | Upp 18S — =e b. 2 => 
Leather, Cotton, Rubber i FO —=_lo 


BELT I NG “>>—-WE CLAIM FOR 1T. ROPE RIGRGN ee 


) over everything of the kind made, in simpleness, durability saving of power, capacity and cost of con- 
2 2 Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Trons, Ete. | struction: Its height will accommodate any number of spouts from different points, without moving 
machine. They have a capacity from 700 to 1,500 bushels per hour. We also control exclusively the 
2" Prices Close, and Quality the Best. manufacture of the celebrated Dickey Giant, Eud and Side Shake, Warehouse Mills, that have attained 
such a world wide reputation. Sent on approval to any reliable party. For full particulars address 


> THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. | 5p dickeY MANUFACTURING CO. osdEP Ase, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Everybody is astonished to see the work 
it does. We challenge competition, for 
general cleaning purposes. Wr caN and 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- 
er, the first tome through the Separator, and 
make it fit for market, and not run any wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
for blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
AN ration, which we claim is not the correct prin- 
iiciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Be oe 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


D.T. WEED, }°2™ a nark, Carroll CowsIll SRE NG we Before purchasing, send 


® SHOWING ANGIR SIRVE~ | for Price List of our Stand- 
GHAMPION OF THE WORLD! | Sits; trerantcas 41 sices 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demettarat: made. 
=, ed the superiority of the ‘Champion’’ in shelling —ADDRESS—— 
== - tough corn without breaking the grain. 
: — yp No corn can he through this Sheller without be- 

) 


ing couiplet a taken from the cob, if the machine is 1 
—H kept in reasonable repair, and run at the on e S 0 in a mto nl 
a proper speed. Address 
\S Jha desi ae dt Binghamton, N. Y. 


Office and Works, 136 & 138 $8, Third St. 


La Fayette, Ind. 
—-Also Manufacturers of. 

aay lax) will be paid for sa0y; Grain Fan 
c= | of same size that can alba and 


McGrath’s Hornet 
SZ. bag as much Grain or Seed in one 
jAROM 


a AND 
PULAU CUUNOOUT UT i | > McGrath’s Twin Corn 
— Sheller and Cleaner. 
fl 


McGrath’s Pat, Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting, 
= Pulleys, Hangers an 
= =" Warehouse Machinery 
= es —— > = SSS = — of every description. 


A a a IIS RR ER ES A ES SS SS 
GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 
The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 

: IRON ORE PAIN 

and Cement, | 
Rimpos and Corr ated iron li 152 To 158 MERwIN S17. 
ramos for Roofs and Build- / Ki . Cleveland, O. 


A. iq Send for Circular and Price § 
List No. 79. 


ii, zer which we offer cheap. Aron 
lar and Price List maiied 


NEWARK MACHINE co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PRICK OF MILLS, $20 to $40; SHELLERS, $5. 


DO NOT BUY A MILL OR SHELLER until you have seen 
ey Our terms and illustrated circular. Address, with stamp, 


OS Entarprise Hardware Co.,""vicceveren, va 
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J OHN = ON aa FuiE.p. TRENTON RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Manufacturers of Best Grades 


| oe 3 
tM Te ee] | PPUSTLESS 4 Mechanica 


| 
f 
iy, In 


| Aas Especially Adapted for ‘y 

WN G Elevator and Mill Use. 
Le I | | uu All Goods Guaranteed. y. 
(og) Ls se aa a SEP AR AT0 Price lists, discounts and samples furn- 


SE 


i 
ished upon application. 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE OFFICE and WORKS: 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity: Perfect in Separation. and with GREAT 


STRENGTH and DURABILITY. 
These machines ee no equal, ADOPTED and INDORSED by many of the t N, New Jersey 
s 


largest Mills and Elevatorsin the country. 


MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT REQUIREMENTS. 
Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Address 


' JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS. THE LOTZ PATENT .- 


| iil cnc it i) W archouse Fanning Mills. GRAIN SHOVELI NG 


a MACHINE 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 


| A 
| i —CAPACITY— FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
HS 
! ' si 60 0 LR lJ S Ki F- [S HOWARD IRON WORKS, 
MN pnp) 
| | a PER HOUR. Burrs, 
| SOLE MANUFACTURERS for the UNITED STATES 


—VVT Wo. AK E-— (Send for descriptive circular. 


‘i T/ Seven Different » Sizes % 
| a IV \ 2) | S=asi, —FOR— THE STEVENS Se 
7, le oe ee Warehouses PORTABLE MILLS | 
op ae eal fi and Elevators | for CORN and the 
Mill inp. Mor of a stu and sata | ee arene EL 
Bre voce e drotton Governor is someting that nas tong | BHR STONES 
PowerCornSheller 


= horse power in theirelevators, for it matters not if the 
= horse is fighting flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
Lit I serves a Uniform and steady speed. 

[| tn ' It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of 

ZA the mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 

Cone Pulleys are unnecessary with it. We guarantee 

this Governor as good as represented and we will allow 

purchasers ten days to test it, with the privilege of re- 
== turning if not equal to the guarantee. 

Send for Catalogue to 


Seen sé*G+=.S. BEEBE, Racine, Wis. 


RICHMOND CITY MILE WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y¥. 
Mention this paper. 


After Forty years’ 
experience in the 
preparation of more _ 
than One Hundred © 

Thousand pape ae for patents;in) 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, etc., for the "United States, and 
to- obtain natenia in ‘Canada, England, -France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence a unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 
passe 

Drawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
reasonable. No charge for examination of models 
or drawings. Advice by mail free. 

Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most ‘influential 
newspaper of its kind. published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large Hag uonehelt: illustrated newspape 

is published W. at $3.00 a year, ani 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to Bence: 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. -It contains the names of 
all patentees pe title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 
f you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Oo., pene of Scientific American, 
361 Broadway, New York 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


Seamless 
STEEL 


BUCKETS 


Manufacturers--of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILES 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <> X <>+ 
( Write for Description and Prices. 


rem Cals House BOB Fk 


Get Drioes 


—— FROM——_ 


BARA MECO 
H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St., CHICAGO, 


Asgert'ens thet Drag Belts take Lest Peweor thanysCaldweil Oenveyors are not eerre ct. 


‘ 
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Bowsher's Combination Mill, SHIPMAN AUTOMATIC STEAM ENGINE 


CRUSHER, GRINDER and ELEVATOR. 
For Ear Corn, Screenings, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
Shelled Corn and all small grain. 
Great Capacity ! Moderate Power! Perfect Work! Strongly Built! 
Cleanly! Convenient! Practical! Cheap! Complete! 
i PARTS INTERCHANCEABLE ! 
Grinds Cool, Feeds Regular. The Mill to make Money with. 
NO TIME LOST WHEN CHANGING FROM CRUSHING TO GRINDING. 
HAS THE ONLY PRACTICAL AND SUCCESSFUL 


> Self Ear Feed, Automatic and Regular. 


N. P BOWSHER, Manufacturer, South Bend, Ind. 
Frank Kaucher, 


Contractor of ( My New Grain Elevator System combines the 
Zou following indisputable features : 
MILL AND GRAIN STRENCTH, 

ie se ON UTILITY and 

an 

SUPPLIES) MECHANICAL FINISH. 
BED, I have made a full set of DETAILED DRAWINGS, 
- CONSTRUCTION, thereby enabling me to make estimates to a practical 
ADDRESS: demonstration and on a safe basis, which cannot be 


done by any other means. 
fully given. 


Prices and plans cheer- 


ST. JOSEPH, - MO. | 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


«< aa > 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 
Slate, Tin and Iron 


ROOFERS! 


Manufacturers: of 


CORRUGATED 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding 


This cut shows our mmathod of fastening Corrugated 
fron te Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


MACEE BUCKET. 


CAST IRON BOOTS, SPIRAL STEEL 
TURN HEADS, CONVEYOR, 
SCOOPS, SPROCKETS PULLEYS, 
AND LINK CHAIN, SHAFTING, 
HORSE POWERS. BELTING. 


“unit 


DANCER PREVENTED. 


I will remove and prevent Scale in any Steam Boiler, and make no 
- charge until the remedy is found satisfactory. ‘The article is now in use in 
More than twenty thousand mills. Can send a sworn chemist’s certificate that 


IT WILL ALSO PREVENT CORROSION, 
‘| Groovine, Pirtrxe and Wastine or Iron, which cause so many Explosions. 
A BOOK ON CARE « OF BOILERS FREE, 


G. W. LORD, - 316 “Union St., PHILACELPHIA, “PA, 


inn poqoe 4 syuesy 


FUEL, KEROSENE OIL. 
ONE TO FOUR HORSE POWER. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST POWER IN THE WORLD FOR OPERATING 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, AND FOR THE USE OF PRINTERS, 
FARMERS AND IN STEAM YACHTS. 


OFFICE oF G. W. Van Dusen & Co., ; 
RocHzstER, Minn., Nov. 25, 1886. 
The Pope Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

GENTLEMEN :— Yours of the 23d at hand. 
We take pleasure in saying that we 
now havein use eighteen Shipman 2-Horse 
Power Kerosene Engines which are giving 
entire satisfaction, and we do not hesitate 
in saying that they are the best and most 
economical power that we can use for 
light power. Very truly yours, 


G. W. VAN Dusen & Co. 
oe ee 7 = 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


RR. D. GARDEN, Manager. 


CUTLER’S 


STEAM DRYER 


For Meal and Hominy Goods. 


Drying Cylinder made entirely of iron. 
The machine has few parts, 1s not liable to 
getoutoforder. Automatic in its opeiation, 
requiring no attention. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 
CuTLER « Co., 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


y/Automatic Adjustment Mill. 


The Adjustment is Posi ive and Automatic, utilizing every 
part of the grinding surfaces. Can be Started or Stopped at 
pleasure, without stopping the power. Is” dressed without 
taking the shaft out of its boxes, or the belt off the pulley. 


Comprises all recent improvements for producing 
goods at lowest cost, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Cay eee Oo O., a 
NORTH WILBRAHAM, MASS. - 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine wine Engines. .....-..0.0000. Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. .........06 ccccccccccee coors Ks 2 50 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines.........0+++ sf 2 00 
Use and Abuse of the Steam Botler......6 cicccccccceeeees — 200 
Engineer’s Handy-Book...........2.--+seeececereeresesceees Se 3 50 
Questions and Answers for Engineers ..... « bic catoetaeae sé 3 00 
Care and Management of Steam Boilers ............+.-- oC 2 00 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers............. é¢ 2 00 
The Young Engineer’s Own Book.........--0s0eecroeeees Ci 300 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 
himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, ana they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Pil Sa in 


Ear Corn, y EE 


IT CARRIES 
oa 
Seeds, 
Packages , 
Paper Pulp, 
Cotton Seed, 


: 2 7) 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


-BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


LBERT DICKINSON, 


; Dealer in 2 Timeteh, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, pel Top, Bins 
i wn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, & be 
_. POP CORN 
. F Warehouses { {2% ig 418 Kinzie St “OFFICE, 115 Kinzie 8r, 


104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, culeaco, iL . 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


HORSE POWERS | EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


———_MANUFACTURED BY- PERFORM JUST AS 


| Z|) | \— THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., | to Pesform toed Work befor 
2S VILLE, OHIO. 
PARA ice iota ear i The Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


Patented April 27, 
1886. 


TO REPRESENTED. 
Each Machine is made to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. ome 


Locke & Bunker ........ .2..++-e0e0- STE D. R. Putna + eseeeeee see. McGregor, Iowa 
Cargill Bros. Weisc. cos vance duh oy cbacies Basset, Hunting 2 anol tinty ae ee ae 
PORVOY BCD. .sis: wo <n saree’ W. W. Car 1s TOs oinve 5 .. La Crosse, Wis 
Cargill & Ba ley . Piaf Hodges. & mae ose lebtomneinis wiaeee oe 
Berliner MlEACar Seances Brooks Brot .. Grand Forks, D. 7 
Northern Elevator.Co ...-. Northern Dakota Ele. Co." . Jamestown, D.T 


levator el a HOY Shafting, “Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, |, 
Boots, Irons, 


For Prices, waite the Manufacturers, or G@. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK- ‘BELT MACHINERY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Together with REELS, ELEVATORS, gto red 


Make just the Outfit of Custom Mill nr Sys stem of Reduction as applied to Corn - eal. 
is e saving tn} in power and greatly improves the roduet. tis applicable to all classes where good 
sults are 
bn ; ES No Mill of imleyitor that takes grain from cars should be without one of our ve ee ia 
I ie Automatic Power Shovels.  - 


We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and thers are eal ‘a8 
profitable for small as large. J 
For Information and Prices addrees 


LEVATORS. 0. W.& 0, AV LANE Ee 


SKINNER courant i j 4 IB ene oR ee ERS 


i 2 20 HORSER OWES 
ERIE, PA. , . 4 yAddaers, AcReM So. 
oa | a |e We icoco Hug 


a Se cae er 


NEVER SLIP, 
NEVER CLOG, 
NEVER FIRE. 


—((( THEY REQUIRE )))—— 


a yy |BUFFALO SCALES 

LESS POWER |< ; STANDARD 
to operate oe any other. a pale Seg Ua Bl a HE anne esboste Posters tincipal. 
Mey Pe DREN EO taeee tan ENGINES # BOILERS BEST VALUE for TOUR MONEY. ed 
Rance BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO,N. Yu. 


Just the thing for Small Country Elevators ae 


perijacridh treble fc 125 & 127 Ontario St., Chicago, al 


requires 25% less power to operate than the Screw Conveyor. 


It cleans the trough perfectly. 
Will not mix the grain. 


Link-Belt Machinery Company 
CHICAGO. 


49 Dey St., New York. Minneapolis, Minn, 


BURR & DODGE, 
128 and 125 N.5th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


A WES IRON WORKS, . “HERCULES 


——MANUFACTURERS OF —— a STEEL Se =i | = 


Stationary, Portable, Agricultural and ‘Traction ae 
ENGINES: BOILERS. 


Our Lively PORTABLES and STATIONARY OUTFITS Especially Adapted for Elevators, 


Manufacturers 


(Established 1828. Incorporated 1845.) 


Oswego, N. Y. 18 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. fevers in 
IZ0STON FSELTING COMPANY, | /@ Pevete: 


Write for Prices. | 
Buckets. premayi 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


\\\ eoik BORGER Coons] 


i: WEBSTER & COMSTOCK MFG. CO., - - CHICAGO. 
RE Ao, JOHN C. KILNER, 


100 Chambers St,........0+.-eseees New Peis rk 


if 6109 Madison St,....... ....-+.-- 
North 4th st. 0000.0), Phiiadolsnie, Pa: i a nc e Vv a fe) r up lies 
2 Boole Charles St Baltimor ans 
aw coe 


oth Me agi hi SEB Mo. YORK, NEBRASKA, 


1828 West 11th St...) 02. Ka f ¥ 
380 East Water St.......... iiwankee, Wis 

Be A ta ae te Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shatin 
200 Washington Aye, South: .. Minneapolis SPROCKET WHEELS, . 


256 to 260 Basements Bifect; "= = = BOSTON. STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Ete. | a. 


